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TEARS OF FAITH 


me. editor 


These are the war time memories of a very young girl, who, thrown into the 
whirlwind of the second world war, survives dreadful experiences. 

Such experiences were typical for thousands of Polish citizens and patriots after 
the Soviet invasion of Poland in 1939. 

In the first hours of the cataclysm of war, Elizabeth looses her father. Soon 
after the Soviet invasion, she was deported to Siberia with her mother and 
seven younger siblings. Here, she experiences the horrors of life in the hard 
labor concentration camps in the deep forests of Northern Ural. A slave labor, 
severe winter, hunger, NKVD (later became KGB). 

Here die her two youngest brothers. 

A year and a half later, the amnesty - which was a political maneuver between 
the Polish government in exile and Stalin - set them free. Only Stalin in his 
pervert mind could call it amnesty! 

In three huge convoys under military guard, in freight cars, the Poles were 
deported. 

February 10, 1940 - 250,000 military families were taken to Northern Siberia. 
April 13, 1940 - about one million - so called special displaced persons, families 
of war prisoners - among them those from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostaszkow — were deported to Southern Siberia, to work in Kollioz and 
Sovhozes. 

Two days before Hider's army attacked die Soviets - on June 20, 1941, several 
hundred thousand of polish citizens were deported to Komi and Northern 
Siberia, to devastating work in the Siberian taiga. These were the people given 
amnesty. By now many have died in prisons and labor camps, and die news of 
amnesty did not reach all of diose who survived. 
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Following tiie announcement of the amnesty, the Poles left the labor camps, 
and traveled to Southern Russia. At this time in Southern Russia, by the 
recommendation of General W. Sikorski, ( Prime Minister of Polish 
Government in exile, stationed in London) General W. Anders was organizing 
the Polish Army. 

Men, women and children, who survived prisons and labor camps were not 
allowed to return to Poland; only to new Southern Russian States - Uzbekistan, 
Kazachstan and Turkestan - where they sought work to live. Some of diese 
people later joined the Army of General W. Anders. They believed this was the 
beginning of the track to their beloved Poland. 

We see it in Elizabeth's diary. 

She, her Mom, brothers and sisters traveled to Southern Russia by various 
means - walk, barge, ship, train... In those travels, Elizabeth suffers hunger, 
humiliation, theft of last memorabilia - she looses her family - finds them again 
- dreadful illnesses, typhoid fever, typhus, malaria - death of beloved sister 
Jadwiga. 

Inspire of all this, she sees beauty in the exotic character of this part of tire 
world - Uzbekistan, Kazachstan, Turkestan. 

Is separated from her Mom. 

Has enormous hope - and enormous disappointments. 


All of those who found the way to the Polish Army had similar experiences -the 
slave, hard labor, constant hunger, extreme cold, inadequate clothing, illnesses, 
unfriendly treatment by the NKVD - left deep scars in a young girl’s soul. 

In her own brief account, a young girl gives a very clear picture of this life - but 
she also tells of beautiful examples of human kindness - so much more evident, 
because it was all happening in terrible times on the land of the enemy. 


Political maneuvers moved the Polish Army of General W. Anders to Iran. 
Elizabeth finds herself in the fairy-tale city of Teheran. Here the diary ends. 
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We regret it, because our author has an unusual gift of giving accounts of her 
experiences. She could spin the story of her life from here on, which is not less 
interesting, and not less entwined in die history'. 

School in Isphahan, studies at the American University in Beirut, teaching m 
die Nursing School in Canada, marriage to a former political prisoner in the 
Soviet prison camps, emigration to America, children, illnesses, death of her 
beloved son and husband... 


Always deep faidi in God, dedication in her professional work, love of family 
and Poland, responsibility and cherished friendships...The story we offer you, 
absorbs deep attention from beginning to end. 

After reading Elizabeth's story, we are forced and ponder to make personal 
reflections. Authenticity of account, sincerity of telling the story. Pain without 
judgment and condemnation. Desire to seek and portray the good in people. 
Foresight and care of others. 

"Writing my diary, I was very careful not to cause any harm to others. My Mom 
remained in Russia, Bolsheviks were present in Northern Iran. Living two and a 
half years in the country where "walls have ears", it was very difficult for me, 
and fearful to be open in writing — and even in conversation with others. 
Because of that I do not mention many full names, to avoid hurting someone 
( punishment by NKVD ) if this diary should fall into the hands of the 
enemy...". 

Elizabeth writes to her friend from Veteranowka - Teresa Borowiec, who was 
very instrumental in having Elizabeth's diary published. 

She also writes: "Take good care of my diary - the paper is very old and not of 
best quality, but survived over 50 years. I made the cover from the skirt of my 
military school uniform." 

For the title of the book, die audior suggests: 

- "The Power of the Faith and Prayers" 

- "We Owe Our Survival to God's Providence" 

- "The Source of Strength For Me Was Faith and Prayer" 

- "Even Among Enemies Are Some Kind People" 
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How beautiful are the above suggestions. How difficult it is to choose among 
them. How much those titles tell us about the author and her life's values. 

To respect the author's wishes, we leave the text of the diary almost without 
interference, giving only necessary explanations to supplement or translations m 
parenthesis. 

We have also reproduced the drawings with which Elizabeth has embellished 
her diary while writing. 


Among the photographs, the most precious to Elizabeth are those of her 
beloved Father, found after the war among the relatives in Poland. Their own 
family album was stolen in Russia. 

Of very special value, is also the picture from Uzbekistan, which Elizabeth's 
Mom brought from Russia, when she returned to Poland in 1946. “The photo 
was taken by the native women, whose litde son, Lala was watching. Since we 
were m rags, the woman dressed us in her own outfits. Her son and husband 
are in the picture widi us. This photo was taken only a few days before we 
became ill with typhoid.” 

Elizabeth's Mom returned to Poland from Russia in 1946, and in 1948, her two 
younger sisters returned to Poland from Lebanon. 

Unfortunately, because of the Yalta agreements, they could not return to 
Veteranowka, neither could they visit the grave of their beloved Father. 
Everything, even the cemetery was totally destroyed by the Ukrainians. 

Ending this book, we include the autobiography, written in 1998 by Elizabeth 
Pawlicka — Frankowski, in which she tells us about her life today. 


She tells us so litde, and at the same time, so very much. 



A I T H 
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The author of this book is the daughter of Marian Pawlicki - a veteran from the 
First World War. At die age of 18, he joined the legion of Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski, serving in the cavalry. He remained in service until 1920 - fought in 
many battles for Poland's freedom. 



After Poland regained independence and the Polish-Russian border was 
established, die Polish government offered ex-soldiers, parcels of land on 
eastern territories of Poland. Their size of parcel depended on the rank and die 
quality of the land. 
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Three kilometers from the town of Bialozorka, and one and a half kilometer 
from the Soviet border in the South East part of Wolyn, 63 men received the 
land. They formed the settlement of military veterans (osada wojskowa) and 
named it "Veteranowka". Elizabeth was bom here, and her happy family lived 
here, until deportation to Russia on February 10,1940. 

In the beginning, life here was very difficult for those men and their families. 
The land was overgrown with weeds and couch grass. It took several years of 
very hard work to cultivate this land, making it flourish with fields of beautiful 
grains - wheat, rye, barley, etc. The setders started building houses, farm 
buildings, planting orchards, buoying farm animals and poultry - helping each 
other to build wells, etc...The local population was at first very unfriendly so the 
settlers became like one big family - working hard to bring some culture, 
civilization and education to diis remote part of Poland. 

Their hard work paid off and die evidence of progress was seen in all aspects of 
their life here. The audior's fadier - Marian Pawlicki was among one of die 
organizers of die Veteranowka setdement. After the 1 st of September 1939, a 
special adjunct to the KOP (Korpus Ochrony Pogranicza) (Border Protection 
Corps), organized the Citizen's Guard. Its members were some of the veterans 
and soldiers who helped protect the Polish border with the USSR. 

On September 17, 1939, at 4:00 am, the Soviet Army crossed die Polish border, 
without prior declaration of war. 

Elizabeth's fadier was on guard duty diat night. As die Soviet cavalry patrol 
crossed the Polish border, Mr. Pawlicki stopped diem - a Bolshevik pierced Mr. 
Pawlicki's heart with his bayonet. His widowed wife Maria was only 33 years 
old, left with seven children and expecting the eight. Elizabeth was the oldest, 
not quite 13, and the youngest child was bom one montii after this tragedy. She 
named him Marian. 


Mother and children are deported to a slave labor camp in Northern Ural. To 
help her Mom, Elizabeth becomes a bread winner. All that life she describes 
vividly in her book, which she has written shortly after leavmg the life in Soviet 
hell. The diary was written in Isfahan (Iran ) at the end of 1942. On behalf of 
those living in Poland, children of the veterans from Veteranowka, I wish to 
extend our heartfelt thanks to the Vice President of the 'Wspolnota Polaska', 
(the Polish Commonwealth) Rzeszow Mr. Mariusz Gmdzien, for his help in 
obtaining funds necessary for the publication of this book. 
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By publishing Elizabeth's memoirs, we are repaying, in a small way, the dept of 
gratitude to the children of the first man of Veteranowka, who gave his life 
defending our beloved country and to pay tribute to his memory. 

TERESA BOROWIEC 

Note: 

In 1938 a ten year non aggression pact was signed between Poland and Soviet 
Union. After Soviet invasion of Poland in 1939 and war activities going on, 
military settlers had to leave dieir homes and all of their possessions - moving 
West 



To my siblings - Eugenia, Joseph, 

Leokadia, Richard 

My children - Maty, Leon, Elizabeth 

Patricia, Mark 

and to postwar generations of Poles, that 
they may know the true history and fate 
of Poles captured by Stalin's NKVD 
during the Second World War. 
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(-ft S WSS-* 

lags girl 


One who Suffered a Lot - Understands the Pain. 

One who Loved deeply-Knows how to Forgive. 
One who has lived thru a Lot-Is able to Wait. 
One who is Evil - Sees only Evil in others. 

JozefZabielski 


F or a long time I have been (dreaming of writing my memoirs, to put 
on paper, what was in my heart, the experiences my family and I 
lived through, since Poland lost her freedom. I had no money to 
buy a notebook, or diary. I waited quite a long time - then finally 
my dream became a reality. My girlfriend Hela W. gave me this notebook - 
a cherished gift. I was jumping with joy - now I can write my diary. It will 
be a treasured remembrance from our time in Isfahan - a friendly, beautiful, 
exotic city. 

Here I have experienced much joy and made many dear and lasting 
friendships. The writing of this diary might be inadequate, but it is not a 
storybook or novel. These are my real life experiences during the 
war. Fate dealt us a terrible blow. The scars in my heart and soul will 
remain forever. 
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The year was 1939. Never did it cross our minds, or did we suspect that soon, out of 
the blue — a terrible tragedy would afflict our country and family. 


On the first of September, Hitler declared war on Poland. 


We lived in Veteranowka - a military settlement of veterans, near Bialozorka, one and 
a half kilometers from the Soviet border, in the township of Wolyn. When I was a 
young child of five or six years, I sometimes heard moans and crying - saw the heavy 
smoke of burning buildings, and heard beating drums - coming from Russia. 1 
wondered what was happening there. Never did we suspect that one day soon, we 
too would cross the Russian border and be led so far away - thousands of miles from 
home to suffer extreme poverty, hunger and cold. 

On September 4 th , some of our men (veterans - reservists) were called to active 
duty. Among those called was my dad. Because our family was large, my dad was 
assigned to the IC.O.P. (Border Protection Corps) so he could visit his family 
occasionally. The reservists and some civilians formed the "Citizens Guard” - to help 
the military personnel in protecting the Polish border. 

Dad served his duty on horseback, he was in the cavalry reserves. On September 16 th , 
Dad came home for a brief visit. We were so happy to see him. All of us loved him so 
very much - he was a wonderful father. Dad was in an unusual mood today - spoke very 
little, and seemed so sad. 1 watched him while he was cleaning his rifle (captured from a 
previous battle in World War I) and his saber (from battles with the Austrian Army ). The 
expression on Dad's face was so full of pain. Why, I kept asking myself, what does it 
mean? - Dad was always happy, smiled a lot, played with us and when he had time, told us 
stories and played the harmonica or piccolo. 
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TEARS 


OF FAITH 


I had a feeling that something terrible has burdened his heart. After a while Dad took 
a bath, changed his clothes, came to the living room and asked that all of the children 
come in. Most of them were playing outside. I was the oldest, after me were the 
twins - Eugenia and Jadwiga, then Joseph, Leokadia, Richard and Edward. Dad was 
getting ready to leave. He hugged and kissed every one of us, holding each of us in 
his arms a bit longer then usual. 

When he was saying goodbye to Mom, she begged him to stay the night and leave in 
the morning. Then he said “Do not worry Marysiu, my love, take care of die 
children. I will keep watch on the border. Who will protect our Fatherland and our 
Country's freedom, if we, her faithful sons and soldiers will not.” 

A peaceful, serene, early Fall day was coming to an end. The orchard was full of ripe 
fruit - apples, pears and plums. Here and there fragile butterflies were having their 
supper. Here and there silvery threads of gossamer were floating in the air - golden 
rays of setting sun, caressed this land in it's last day of freedom. It is so quiet - the 
sun is set - our dad is leaving. One more kiss for everyone, dad has tears in his eyes - 
twirling up his moustache he gazed at us again and left. Did he know he was leaving 
us forever? Did he have some premonition? 

After the calm evening came a very stormy night. Rain - thunder - lightening, in spite 
of this I slept well. It was quite dark yet when I awoke. Mom was sitting by the 
window crying. Why was she crying? - I could not understand. I got up - walked to 
where Mom was sitting, and asked her why she was crying. She looked at me and said 
"I am afraid we will never again see our daddy - look what is happening outside". It 
was still raining and quite dark -1 pressed my face against the window pane - in order 
to see better what was going on outside. 

I stood up, I could not move, fear filled my soul. The fields were full of soldiers, 
cavalry, columns of army trucks and tanks. The ground was trembling under the 
constant march of this power. Once in a while we heard shots. We could not 
recognize the uniforms, it was still dark. "Maybe it is the Polish army going to fight 
the Germans", I said, trying to comfort Mom. She calmed down briefly - but soon, in 
daylight we saw the reality of this day. 
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It was the Red Army - their tanks and war machinery - the terrifying sounds of war - 
planes were constantly passing over us. The sky was filled with them. Suddenly the 
door opened and one of our neighbors came in. Mrs. Kierysowa was an older lady. 
She said: "These are Bolsheviks". After a brief conversation with Mom, she asked me 
for a glass of water and walked out of the house. It seemed strange to me - why did 
she do it - my heart started pounding - what is happening ? -I thought. With a glass of 
water in my hand, I followed Mrs Kierysowa outside. When I handed her the glass, 
she took it but did not drink. In a trembling voice she said: "Do not be afraid dear 
child -take care and watch your Mom - Your daddy is dead - he was killed by the 
Soviet's patrol while guarding our fatherland - he gave his life for his beloved Poland - 
do not worry my child". 

I did not hear or see anything more. When I woke up I was lying under the tree in our 
orchard. What happened - why am I here -the shock of the horrible news numbed 
my memory. After a while I got up and went home. There were so many people in 
the yard. As soon as I entered the house, I remembered what had just happened. 

Several neighbor women were in the house. Mom was lying on the bed, grief stricken, 
almost unconscious. She was expecting a baby in a few weeks. The neighbor ladies 
were trying to revive her - she was fainting again and again. She did not see us nor 
hear what people said to her. I tried to comfort her and begged her to think of us 
children -begged her not to leave us orphans. With all my strength (not to cause Mom 
more pain), I held back my tears and grief. Dear Lord - Our Heavenly Father, please 
help us - was the constant prayer in my heart. 

This day, the 17th of September 1939 was coming to an end - yet this one day seemed 
like a year - like an eternity. The night came. My Godmother, Mrs. Warzechowa 
stayed with us through the night. She was so kind, caring and loving - she helped us a 
lot during these first few days after Dad was killed. I am very grateful to her. May 
God reward her kindness abundantly. That night neither Mom nor I could 
sleep. Yesterday's events were whirling in my mind. The children slept peacefully. 
Shortly before dawn. Mom dozed off - so did my Godmother and I. 

The next day. Mom with many neighbors and friends went to the place where my 
Dad was killed. Dad's body was taken to the community center of 
K.S.M. (Katolickie Stowarzyszenie Mlodziezy ) - Catholic Youth Organization. 
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Father Roman Jalocho, our pastor and family friend, took care of the funeral 
arrangements and ordered the coffin. On September 20th after a Requiem Mass - my 
Dad's body was put to rest in St Roch's cemetery. Many people attended the funeral - 
Dad's veteran colleagues laid the body of their comrade to eternal rest. I could not 
attend the funeral of my beloved Dad. I had to stay home to watch my youngest 
brothers - Edzio and Richard. The last time I saw my Dad was when he was saying 
to us his last goodbye. This day seemed endless. 


The Red Army kept marching forward - sometimes a soldier would come in the 
house and say something, but I did not understand what he said. Oh Lord, how it 
hurts, and I cannot allow myself to cry...I have to be strong. The days passed.. .days 
full of sadness, sorrow and grief. Everything seems so different. The dogs cried for 
their masters. Even the sunshine seemed subdued. With the arrival of the Bolsheviks, 
immediately everything changed. The few stores that were in Bialozorka soon ran out 
of supplies, even salt and kerosene, (kerosene lamps were used to light our homes, 
there was no electricity in this region). 

Upon the arrival of the Red Army, the Jews immediately changed their attitude 
toward the Poles. They put red armbands on their arms and were ready to serve die 
Bolsheviks. They became our enemies. “It is the end of you" or "Our brothers came 
- it is our law now" -they would say. Some among them Dad considered close family 
friends - they too turned on us. The Ukrainians became very hateful towards die 
veteran settlers. They accused them unjustly before the Red invaders of all kinds of 
uncommitted crimes, constandy threatening and harassing them, destroying their 
property, their gardens. They dug up potatoes and crops, taking everything, leaving 
nothing for the rightful owners. Whatever they wanted, they just took -cows, pigs, 
chickens, grain, farm equipment etc... They locked up our storeroom where we had 
stored some grain, flour, cereal, pickled vegetables and fruit for the winter. They 
became the rulers and owners of everything the veterans possessed. 

They organized the special police - militia. Without their permission, we were not 
allowed to take anything from our property - not even flour to bake the bread. The 
militia committee was organized out of very primitive, ignorant men (most of whom 
could not read or write) who hated all the Poles, especially the veteran settlers. They 
were exceptionally mean to them and their families. They ridiculed, humiliated, 
laughed at, scoffed and cursed at them. 
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TEARS 


The militia committee was located in Bialozorka — three kilometers from our 
home. Mom had to walk there almost every day and beg — beg tor what was ours - 
beg that they would come, open the store room and allow us just enough food to last 
us a couple of days. Every time Mom returned from such a visit to the militia's office 
-she was in tears. I decided not to let Mom go there any more. I would offer to go in 
her place. 


They took the cows - we needed milk. After several trips to the militia committee they 
let me have one of our cows. I was so happy to be able to ease a bit of Mom's 
pain. Once I went to ask for some grain — grain that we needed to sell in order to 
purchase other necessary household items - soap, sugar, salt etc... The chief 
militiamen ridiculed me and, in a very hateful way, said: "Pany propaly" which in 
Ukrainian means "gentlemen are no more." “You will die just like your father - I will 
not give you a single grain.” 

Conversations were always in the Ukrainian language, which we knew well. I felt so 
humiliated, emotions of sorrow, grief and anger overwhelmed me - tears filled my 
eyes. Without a word I left the room. Walking home I felt so alone - tears streaming 
down my face. I talked to our Heavenly Father and my Dad. After a while I made the 
decision - never again to ask the Committee men for anything that was ours. These 
are the things my parents earned with their hard work - it is the fruit of their labor - 
how dare these imbeciles appropriate it. I would rather die then go to that office 
again. We will have to figure something out -1 thought. 

When I came home I told my brother Joseph and twin sisters - Eugenia and Jadwiga 
of my experience with the chief of the Militia. We decided to remove - without the 
permission of the Militia - the grain and whatever we needed from our storeroom. A 
big padlock was hanging on the door to the storeroom, but there was also a small 
door in the ceiling, which was apparently not noticed by those who were locking up, 
whatever they could lock-up. This little door was our gate to “prosperity”. 

We took a strong rope and tied it to a bucket. I slid down the post into the 
storeroom, filled the bucket with grain or other items we needed and my helpers were 
pulling it up. 
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We basically lived in house arrest. The stores in Bialozorka would not sell us anything 
because we were the family of the veteran settlers. After we retrieved enough wheat from 
our storeroom, I told Mom that I will go across the border, to a small Russian village, 
where I was hoping to exchange some wheat for soap, kerosene and salt. Wheat in Russia 
was very expensive. Several women from the civilian Polish setders told us this. Some of 
them had relatives living in nearby Russian villages. 

One had to be very careful crossing the border, which was still guarded by Soviets 
soldiers to prevent crossing the border from either sides - Poland or Russia. Mom 
absolutely forbade me to go. Anyone caught crossing the border would be 
imprisoned or worse, killed. One of the Jewish men was returning from "shopping" 
in Russia. He was traveling in a horse driven bu ggy . He bought some shoes and other 
small items — he was caught at the border. He was shot - die frightened horses sped 
off carrying the dead body of their owner. His blood left stains along the way. 

1 tried very hard to convince Mom that nothing would happen to me, but she was 
firm with her “NO”. I did not want to upset Mom, so I did not say anything more. 
Tonight I would disobey my mother for the very first time, but I felt I had no 
choice. 
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TEARS 


My classmate - Marynia Staniszewska and I, have already planned this 
“excursion”. The Staniszewski’s lived very close to the Russian border and it was one 
of the easiest and safest spots to cross the border. We agreed that when the rooster 
crows for the first time, I will leave my house, go to her place - then we will go 
together across the border to the nearby village - about three miles from the Polish 
Russian border. I put some buckwheat in a sack - as much as I could carry on my 
back -about 20 pounds and left it outside our house. Everyone was asleep - 1 could 
not -I was waiting for the rooster's signal. 

He finally crowed - time to go - I was ready. Very quietly I left the house. I hoisted 
the sack with buckwheat on my back and with the cane in my hand took off to meet 
Marynia. The night was very dark - not a single star. Visions of old stories and 
fairytales came to my mind - it was a bit spooky. I was a little afraid, but I made the 
sign of cross, said a prayer and walked as fast as I could. When I arrived at the 
Staniszewski's, Marynia was ready and waiting for me. We made a sign of cross once 
more and without talking we walked toward our destination. 

Our crossing was successful. It was still dark when we arrived at Szybenna - our 
destination. Poverty here was striking. Small huts, some slanting from disrepair, were 
supported by logs. As daylight brought the village to view, we realized the extreme 
poverty of the people here. We quickly exchanged the buckwheat for some soap, salt 
and kerosene. It was time to start for home. Now we had to be extremely 
careful. During the day the danger was lurking everywhere. The fear, that any minute 
we will be caught was with us. We walked fast, afraid to speak, avoiding areas where 
we could be seen by guards. Finally we reached the border. We looked around - 
could not see anybody, so we decided to cross. Let's go! 

Suddenly we heard “Stop!” - a Russian soldier was coming toward us. "What will 
happen now"? “What should we do”? We said to each other. Now we were really 
afraid. We sat on our bags holding the items we bought, and trembling we waited. 
The guard came near and started asking questions. “Where have you been ? Don't 
you know you are not permitted to go there ?” He looked angry. By now we knew 
some Russian, but we pretended we did not understand him. We greeted him politely 
in Russian, hoping to soften his anger. The guard told us to follow him. We were sure 
now that he was taking us to sentry tower to his superior. "We are not going any 
further! " I whispered to my friend. 
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We sat on the ground, moaning under heavy burden. Our sacks were really 
heavy. Each of us had twenty-five pounds of salt plus some soap and 
kerosene. Now we rubbed our eyes - pretending to cry. We beseeched the guard to 
let us go, promising never again to cross the border. 

At first he ignored our pleading, but after a while he stopped, came to where we were 
sitting and asked our names. We did not dare to give him our real names, so we used 
our imagination -1 was "Kowbasiuk" and Marynia was "Krivenko". The guard looked 
around - apparently he was sure nobody else had seen us. "Run" he said “Get lost"! 
We thanked him profusely and took off - running as fast as we could. We were safe 
now. "Thank You Lord"! 

Time was passing slowly. Days were all so similar — so monotonous, so filled with 
sadness. Life was more and more difficult. In die next few months I made several 
more trips across the border - for salt, sugar, soap and kerosene. We 
were never again apprehended by any guards, but had some funny experiences which 
I shall omit. 

The Ukrainian peasants arrested all the veteran settlers, treating them very cruelly - 
beating and kicking them. The cellars and granary of the local granges became 
prisons, where the veterans were locked up and sometimes kept three days without 
food or water. Trying to ease the suffering of the imprisoned we took some food to 
them. A few of us children would secretly and carefully go to where the prisoners 
were held. We would make holes in the wall of the building and through these holes, 
we passed food to the prisoners. There was much sadness and tears in every family of 
the veteran settlers. The heavens too were crying over the fate of these people. 

It rained and rained - gray skies - rolling dark clouds... Rarely did the sun come out of 
the clouds to brighten the sad world and dry the fertile soil that soon became a sea of 
mud. It was very difficult to get to Bialozorka — which was only two miles away. Any 
further travel would be impossible. You must know that here we traveled by walking, 
on horseback or on a horse driven cart. 

Meanwhile, the Ukrainians wanted to get rid of the veteran settlers by any means 
possible. They organized meetings which were held in the market place - always 
attended by the Russian commissar. 
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The only topic they discussed at these meetings was how to get rid of the veteran 
settlers and their families. Some of the people present here yelled "Kail them, cut their 
throats", others- more humane yelled "Throw them out, chase them out ot this land". 
Sometimes I would go to these meetings to listen to what they had to say. At one 
such meeting, a teacher , Mr. Jurczak, was the speaker of the day. Even 7 word he said 
was a terrible lie. He accused the Polish community here of not allowing the 
Ukrainians, to speak their language, of not permitting their children to attend the 
schools, of slave labor, of persecution and ill-treatment. In reality 7 Mr. Jurczak was at 
one time a principal in the Polish school. 

In our school, the Ukrainian language was taught along with Polish. Mr. Jurczak's 
two daughters attended the Ukrainian gymnasium (high school) in Krzemieniec. 
People in this part of Poland never had it so good as during the years of Poland's 
freedom. I shall never forget this hateful man's speech - it was so painful. 

On November 11th, all the veteran settlers had to leave their land, their homes and 
everything. They were allowed to take only the cart, one pair of horses and 500 kg of 
grain. It was heart breaking to see them leaving their homes and all they have built 
over the years - years of very hard work and perseverance to improve their lives. Now 
they had to leave their nests and livelihood and go - go into the unknown to find 
somewhere else to live. 

Only four families remained in Veteranowka - among them our family. Mom was 
very ill after giving birth to my little brother Marian. A leader of the Ukrainian Party 7 
must have been moved by a spark of conscience and they left us alone. Within a few 
days, Veteranowka became a ghost town. Ukrainian gangs were destroying 
everything. The doors and windows were ripped off of the houses and farm 
buildings. I could almost hear them scream for help - calling their owners. The cows 
were mooing - they were hungry and needed milking. The pigs, the chickens, the 
geese and ducks were all demanding food. The dogs were howling, running in the 
fields screaming for some food - suddenly lost without their masters - yet they would 
faithfully guard their homesteads. 



TEARS OF FAITH 


r i is 


The difficult days seemed much longer then the happy ones. Time passed slowly. A 
severe winter arrived this year - bitterly cold with lots of snow. Strong winds from 
die East created huge snow drifts - people did not remember having such a severe 
winter. 

Again, an unexpected tragedy fell upon us. On February 10, 1940, very early in the 
morning the day started as usual. Mom was preparing breakfast. I was making tine 
beds and tidying the bedroom, when suddenly we heard a horse driven sled stop in 
front of our house. Several Russian soldiers accompanied by a few peasants (among 
them were a couple local Poles) entered the kitchen. We were told to go to the 
bedroom, get up on one bed and sit quietly. The "visitors" conducted a thorough 
search of our entire house - every nook, ever) 7 drawer, closet - all the mattresses were 
ripped open. They were looking for arms and military papers. Thank God they did 
not find any - Dad had hid them well under the floor in the storeroom. 

After the search was completed and nothing was found, we were told to dress up and 
gather our belongings along with some food. The total weight of all the baggage for 
our family was not to exceed 320 kg. "Be ready in half an hour”! - one man said. "We 
will take you away". What did he mean? We could not understand. How can we leave 
our home? It is so cold outside - the baby is only three months old. The soldier was 
constantly urging us on - "Faster, faster, hurry up". But we did not hurry. "If they are 
going to kill us, let them do it right here in our home rather than somewhere in the 
fields" - said Mom. 

“Get moving, hurry 7 up!" yelled the man. I started packing, what I thought was most 
important. I took some cloth, food, my family album and my Latin and French book 
from my first year of high school. While doing this I tried to comfort Mom. In the 
bedroom there was a picture of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. I took it out of the frame 
and added it to our packed belongings. "He will watch over us", I said to 
Mom. "Hurry up" insisted the man. 
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In my heart and in my soul I was saying goodbye to my home - to every nook and 
cranny, every plant and flower (Mom had many beautiful houseplants). Tins place 
where I was bom, where I grew up and where we were so happy, we were being 
forced to leave forever. While dressing the little ones, I kept thinking "I must not 
cry". The man opened the front door - "Out!" - someone shouted. Mom with the 
baby in her arms, Eugenia, Jadwiga, Leokadia, Richard and Edward were settled on a 
large sled. Joseph and I were traveling on another sled - sitting on our sacks of wheat 
and the rest of our luggage. The sound of the driver's whip moved the horses - we are 
going - one last look at our home and the orchard — one last look at my happy 
childhood forever lost. For a long time I could hear the howling of our dogs in the 
distance. 

We were going through Bialozorka. Here a lot of local people watched and enjoyed 
our misery. They shook their fingers at us. I covered my face with my hands, bitter 
tears were streaming through my fingers. My soul turned to God in prayer - Please, 
Heavenly Father and Mother, help us, protect us and keep us in your loving care...We 
traveled all day long. Where are they taking us? - my mind kept asking. 

The day was coming to an end. The darkness of the night enveloped the earth. It was 
so cold - we were so very hungry and so tired...Finally the sleds stopped - we were at 
Lanowce, the nearest train station. A very long snake like freight train stood on the 
tracks. Filthy wagons without windows became our lodging for the next eight weeks. 
Some thirty people were packed into each wagon and the door was bolted shut from 
the outside. Everybody tried to find a spot to settle down for the night. Nestled close 
to each other we dozed off. 

The dim light of a new dawn woke us. I did not notice last night that there were two 
very small windows near the roof of the wagon. The pale sunlight brightened our life 
here. With the days light we could finally see our new accomodations. The wagon was 
very dirty inside. On opposite sides beds, were attached to the walls, across the entire 
length, two-tiered wooden planks. In the center stood a small iron stove. Beside the 
stove was a small box of coal. Someone stocked the stove and got it 
burning. Everybody welcomed the warmth radiating from the stove. Soon there was 
need for the use of a toilet. Somebody had a sharp knife - one of the men cut out a 
hole in the floor - somebody donated a sheet and a screen was made to allow for 
privacy. 



TEARS 
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There were 29 people in our wagon, Mr. Lublinski with his family, Mr. Szot and his 
family, Mrs. Tamowska with her children, Mrs. Olesiowa -and the nine of us (20 
children and 9 adults). Each family arranged themselves on a section of plank-bed — 
the larger baggage was placed on the floor. Everyone tried to do their best with the 
situation at hand. Nobody complained. We prayed a lot, nourishing our hearts with 
hope. Comforting each other, believing that our freedom was near. 

On the third day, the mile long convoy guarded by many armed soldiers left Lanowce, 
heading South-East on the line, Lanowce - Zbaraz -Podwoloczyska. It carried Polish 
families from all parts of Wolyn. Once ever} 7 twenty-four hours, out of each wagon, 
two people with buckets were escorted by two armed soldiers and were taken to the 
wagon where "kipiatok" (boiled water) and a thin fish soup were issued, one bucket 
for each wagon. The doors to the wagons were always bolted shut from the outside. 

On the fifth day, around ten o'clock, someone said: "We will be crossing our border 
in a few minutes." Everyone stopped talking - silence filled the wagon. The same 
thoughts were on our minds - we are leaving our beloved Poland. Will we ever 
return? Suddenly, like thunder, erupted a powerful song "Kto siew Opieke", "Pod 
Twa Obrone Ojcze na Niebie", "Beloved Mother"...In the songs and prayers, we 
committed ourselves to the care and protection of Our Heavenly Father and Blessed 
Mother. The entire convoy of deportees was singing. The soldiers were pounding on 
the doors, ordering us to stop singing, but nobody paid any attention to their 
demands. 

We crossed the Podwoloczyska - Woloczaska bridge. We were now on Russian soil. 
Everyone was sobbing, tears streamed down every face. Farewell beloved Fatherland. 
Oh Lord, please let us return home! .... I remember the comforting, hopeful] words 
said by Mr. Lublinski. "God willing, we will be home in six months!". I listened to the 
adults comforting each other. Faith and prayer became their constant source of 
strength. 

Days turned into weeks. People developed diarrhea from the cabbage and fish soups. 
Once in a while the guards would open the door and let a few people at a time get out 
of the wagon for the purpose of elimination. We had to sit in a row, a guard on each 
side, and do our business. It was so cold! Mountains of snow on both sides of the 
railway. 
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Locked up in die boxcars, the only sound we heard was the rhythmic clatter ot the train 
wheels, an occasional whistle of the locomotive, the cry of children and in the evening, the 
sobbing of their mothers. Sometimes this transport stopped very briefly at certain stations. 
We passed by Charkov, Kijev, Tula, Kazan . The train stopped in Solikams. The guards 
opened the door - we were ordered to get out with all our baggage. Long open lorries 
were lined up along the tracks. They loaded us on these lorries - 35 people on each. Our 
baggage was loaded on another lorry. 

The wind was howling, it was so very cold, we were shivering. Two armed soldiers were 
nding with each group of prisoners — deportees. "It is not far - in half an hour, or so, we 
should be there" they consoled us. Where is "there"? Where are they taking us? We are 
going very fast. It is very dark - another night-.Extremely cold, whisthy wind that goes 
right through us. We were huddled together to keep warm. 

"Here we are" said one of the soldiers. A large, heavy iron gate opened - we entered a 
large courtyard encircled by a high, thick concrete wall. We were ushered into a small, 
narrow cell. Several families joined us, among diem many strangers. The high walls 
of reinforced concrete were very thick. One very small window with iron bars let a 
few rays of sunshine enter the cell. There were some unknown signs, letters and 
names scratched on the surface of these walls. The small heavy door was bolted from 
the outside. Over this door was a tiny window we called "judas", through which 
guards watched the prisoners. The permanent inhabitants of the cells were the small 
creatures and bed-bugs crawling all over die floors and walls. The room had no 
furniture - we sat on our belongings. 

This was an old prison in Solikamsk, where for decades people were imprisoned, 
tortured and killed. Many had died here. Here we received one meal a day - consisting 
of a small slice of black half raw Russian bread, a little "shchy" (a thin cabbage soup) 
and "kipiatok" (boiled water). When someone had to go to the bathroom, he or she 
pounded on the door, the guard would come in and escort this person to die room 
designed for this purpose. It was a long, very narrow room. Across the deep pit full 
of human excrement, were secured a few planks of wood. To reduce die 
overwhelming stench, the lords of this mansion used liquid lye. Whenever one of us 
children had to use this facility. Mom would go with us. She would hold our hand, so 
we would not fall into this pit - falling in meant death by drowning in this toxic mess. 
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We were told that our accommodations were not bad. "Underneath there are much 
smaller rooms without windows, where people are kept barefoot, wearing only a 
prison shirt. Their daily meals consisting only of a small slice of dry' bread and one 
cup of water. They suffer beatings and terrible cruelties". This was meant as a 
warning for us, so we would behave. We thought our end would surely come here. 
No, we must not give up hope. Our thoughts turned up to Our Heavenly Father in 
prayers. 

Three days later. Early in the morning, the guard announced further orders for 
us. We will be transported to Krasnowishersk - 120 miles from here. A new hope 
filled our hearts. Shortly we were led out of the cells. A convoy of tarpaulin covered 
army trucks were ready and waiting for us. The soldiers packed as many people as 
they possibly could into each truck. It took all day to prepare the convoy for 
departure. Late in the evening the convoy finally started moving, increasing in speed 
rapidly. Soon it became very warm inside the truck (human warmth - no ventilation). 
On this trip we did not feel the cold. Suddenly a piercing cry : "My baby! My baby is 
dead". Indeed - a baby boy, son of Zosia Nizialek-Kosiecka suffocated. He was 
buried in a snow-grave when we reached Krasnowishersk. 

A new dawn came. At Krasnowishersk — sleds waited for us - each drawn by two 
small Siberian horses. Several people with their baggage were assigned to each 
sled. We were bundled up in whatever we had - around us, it was very cold, snow - 
mountains of snow. Before long we were traveling through the dense forest. Huge, 
beautiful, snow dressed pines and spruce trees. Miles and miles of forest. Our final 
destination was over 20 miles away. "This is where you will live the rest of your lives!" 
said one of the soldiers. 

The day was rather calm. A light wind played a sad lullaby in foe branches of the tall 
pine trees. Thousands of people must have died here over the years - this song is for 
them. Before sunset we arrived at Piszczanka - Krasnowiszerski Region, Permska 
oblast (county), Northern Ural. 
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A small clearing on the hill, encircled by a very 7 old dense forest. The forest seemed 
endless. The tall pine trees formed a huge canopy under the sky. The wind in the 
branches created a constant whisper -like a sad melody, never ceasing. 

At the bottom of the hill was a small river. Fifty polish families were housed in forty- 
nine small log cabins. There were also a few larger cabins occupied by die 
administrators of this labor camp. The entire crew consisted of military 7 personnel. A 
small store and a one room building used for meetings - called "Krasnyj Ugolok" (red 
corner) - completed this settlement. There were no badirooms or wells. 



During the summer we carried buckets of water back from die river. During the 
winter time the river was frozen. Our only source of water was the melted snow. To 
relieve nature we took walks into the forest. No wonder die trees grew so big. Our 
cabin had two rooms divided by a wall. We occupied one room and the Lublinski's 
the other. In the center of each room stood a large stove. The logs from which the 
cabin was built were rough. The moss packing between the logs were full of bugs. A 
small window let some light in. We did not have lamps or candles. The days were 
short here and the nights were very long. 
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Far away we could see the snow capped Ural mountains. In Poland, spring comes in 
April, but here a thick blanket of snow (about 6 feet deep) was still covering the 
deeply frozen ground — hiding everything that was on it. Sometimes we saw a deer. 
Often the howling of hungry wolves could be heard in the distance. Birds were very 
seldom seen. Life became very difficult for us. The severe cold weather, the hunger 
and the persecution were hard to bare. 

One week after our arrival in Piszczanka, commander Bankow called a meeting which 
all the deportees, except small children had to attend. He said : "Tomorrow every one 
of you - age 16 and up - must go to work in the forest. In the morning you will 
report to the tool-room to get your axes, hand saws and ropes. You will be working 
for the benefit of this country. Remember -"one who does not work - does not eat" ! 

People started talking among themselves. "What are we going to do?" "Wood cutting 
is very hard work for the strong and healthy man!" "How are we going to endure this 
- we will all die here!"... Similar questions were on my mind too. Mom became ill on 
her way to this place - she was still sick. I am only 13 - will I be able to earn enough 
bread for our family? Yes, I will work and do my best. 

Early the next morning I reported for work. There were a few other girls -all near my 
age. At first, because of my age, they did not want to accept me for this work, but 
when I told them there was nobody in my family who could work and that my Mom 
was sick, they let me join the brigade. Six people formed one brigade. Our brigade 
(six girls) received six large wooden shovels. The supervisor told us to follow him. In 
a few minutes we were in the forest. Our supervisor led us towards the river. We 
stopped. “Here you are going to make a road. For each cubic yard of snow removed, 
you will be paid 5 kopeik (5 cents).” After saying this the soldier left. 

We started our first day of work. This day seemed never ending. It was minus 35 
degrees Celsius. We worked diligently. We were tired and hungry, but did not feel the 
bitter cold. Dusk fell upon the earth when the sound of a whistle announced the end 
of work this day. Let's go home! 

The days passed. We worked very hard trying to make the assigned norms - which 
were an impossible task. Meanwhile Mom recovered. The doctor told the authorities 
of the camp that she was unable to work in the forest and she was assigned to the day 
care-nursery as a care taker. 
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This nursery had five, fairly large rooms. Each room had a small furnace. Wood was 
used to fuel the furnace. Mom's duties were: 

1) to chop wood for the furnaces and for use in the kitchen, 

2) to stock and fire all the furnaces - making sure all the rooms were warm, 

3) to scrub the floors in all the rooms and hallways, 

4) to carry water from the river, 

5) to do laundry once a week, and 

6) to sweep the floors and keep order in the entire building. 

I was glad Mom did not have to work in the wood cutter's brigade. Here she worked 
very hard, but did not have to suffer the extreme cold. 

After working several more days shoveling snow, I was assigned to work at the 
daycare. I was very glad - now I will be helping Mom. 

Food supplies we brought with us from home were going quickly. The wheat, 
buckwheat, some pork-fat and lard were almost gone. At least we had plenty of wood 
to keep our cabin warm. Whoever lived here before us, prepared enough wood to last 
until spring. Sometimes the neighbors helped themselves to "our" wood. 

Monotonous days, filled with hard labor, were passing ever so slowly. Some people 
were receiving letters from their families in Poland, some were getting parcels of 
food, which were desperately needed here. The only mail we received was from my 
dear friend from Bialozorka -Danusia Siniarska. Her letters were comforting, 
bringing hope, that before too long we would be free. During good times we had lots 
of friends - now, at a time of need we were forgotten by everyone... no, not every 
one. Our Heavenly Father will not forsake us, poor orphans... Danusia's letters meant 
so much to me. In my letters to her I described our life here. 

The month of May arrived — the winter was finally coming to an end. One day 1 
heard that there was well paid seasonal work at a place called Ivamionka. This place 
was about twelve miles from Piszczanka. It was also called "ciurocznaja" from the 
work done there. 
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The workers at this place were cutting wood-chips - "ciurki"- which were used as fuel 
for trucks, tractors and other motorized vehicles. A large log was cut into about five 
inch thick circles - then each circle chopped into several pieces. A large, tenced area 
was designated for gathering the wood-chips (ciurki). The amount of wood-chips 
produced by each person were measured in cubic meters (yards). The payment in 
russian rubles was made according to these measurements. I asked our commander 
for permission to go to Kamionka. I was surprised and very glad when he 
agreed. Mom was objecting, however, I managed to convince her that I would be 
careful and would not work too hard. 

Before noon, this day, I was on my way to "ciurocznaja". After a while 1 caught up 
with Irka Miller. She was also going to Kamionka. We walked fast, hoping to get 
there before dark. We talked, made plans, dreamed of big earnings, which we would 
bring to our Moms. The road to Kamionka ran through the dense forest. We 
followed a narrow clearing. The rustling of the tree branches, the creeking sound of 
dead trees splitting created a spooky atmosphere - but we were not afraid. We had to 
cross the bogs (swamps), walking on fallen trees- mostly on "all fours”. We made it 
safely. "How much further?" we would ask each other -"Are we on the right track?" 
We were getting tired and hungry. Suddenly Irka said : "Look, there - far away it 
seems like a clearing. Maybe this is Kamionka". 

We walked faster. As we came closer, we noticed four long barracks. We could now 
hear the sound of axes cutting wood and the whirr of the tractors pulling the logs to a 
nearby river called Wishera. Indeed, it was Kamionka. We made it! Thank You Lord! 
The logs were then floated down the river to the paper mill at Krasnowiszersk. The 
chief of this establishment was hesitant to accept us here, but after a while he agreed 
to let us work at "ciurocznaja". He showed us the barracks in which we would live 
and informed us, that the work would be finished in approximately two weeks. 

Our lodging was quite pleasant. A fairly large room occupied by sixteen people - 
fourteen girls age 16 to 18 and two middle age women -all Russians. With the two ot 
us, we made a group of eighteen people. Each one of us had our own cot - with a 
thin mattress, blanket and pillow. Oh, what a luxury! We tried to keep our spirits up. 
In the evenings, after work, we sang Russians songs along with the rest of the girls. 
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Our assigned place of work was about 150 feet from our barracks. The next morning 
we had to report to the supply shed. They gave us a saw and two axes. Irka and I 
were a team. The supervisor told us how to do this work and what he expected. Both 
of us were determined to make the norm. First we had to make two trestles and set 
them several feet apart. Next, we prepared two poles needed to lift the log onto the 
trestles. This task being completed, we had to lift the huge logs onto tine trestle. It was 
more difficult than we thought. 

Nearby worked two boys, Russian teenagers. They saw our struggle, and came to 
help us. One two three - together - and our log was in position. We thanked them 
and got busy, cutting off the bark of the tree. This stage we finished quickly. The 
next few hours we were cutting four inch thick circles, chopping them and carrying 
the chopped wood to the designated area. We were also given large aprons, which 
were used to carry the wood chips. At first we were slow, but as we gained 
experience, our work-speed improved. 

The first day we finished one and one-half logs. We were both curious as to how 
many cubic meters (cubic yards) it would measure. We were exhausted. The 
supervisor came to measure our production. He said: " For one cubic meter, you will 
receive 18 rubles". 



On this day we made only half the norm, therefore our pay was only nine rubles - 
4-1/2 rubles each. It was better then on Piszczanka, where we earned four rubles for 
a week's labor. The next day our production measured about tine same - the day after 
even less. Not good. We have to figure out how to improve our production. Irka and 
I discussed the possibilities. "Good idea" she said. Let's start tomorrow. From now 
on we did not work as hard and took some time to rest. "We will not kill ourselves 
for this country" - was our thought -and we changed our methods of production. 
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At the time when the guards were at lunch and nobody could be seen nearby, one of 
us would climb on the pile of logs to keep watch. The other would sneak between die 
huge piles of ciurki, fill our apron full of wood-chips and empty the contents into our 
bin. We took turns at this. If we noticed the chief or one of the guards, we quickly 
resumed our work - cutting, chopping etc...Sometimes we would make a bonfire to 
warm our hands numb from the cold. Sometimes to uplift our spirit, we would sing 
our beloved polish songs. 

We decided to try our ingenuity on the cashier in the canteen, where we bought our 
meals. "To eat well and pay little" became our motto. The cashier had a very short 
memory and she never had enough change to complete the transaction. 1 would buy 
some soup making sure she would owe me at least two kopeiks (2 pennies). She 
would say "I will remember and give you the credit tomorrow. Just remind me." 
Overnight the interest grew from two to seven kopeiks. The only money we really 
spent was what we needed to buy some bread. Our wages increased considerably 
since we were fulfilling the norm. We saved every penny we could. 

The two weeks ended. There was no more work at Kamionka. We were transferred to 
nearby Krazy Yar. Here our life was much easier. Our guard was Antos Golebicki - 
sentenced to the hard labor camps ten years ago. Now, with a new supply of slave 
labor, the regime freed some of the older prisoners, forming out of them an army of 
guards. Their job was to watch and persecute the new slaves. Anthony was 
Polish. Sometimes, when none of the other guards were around he spoke to us in 
Polish. His dream was to be in Poland again. He never measured our work and always 
marked a norm for Irka and me. Here we were entered on a list of "Stachanowcy’ 
Sovietzkoho Soyuza" - People who fulfill the norms. 

Soon the work here was finished. We thanked Anthony, wished him good luck and 
picked up our pay. After various deductions: for the red army, for NKVD, for the 
welfare of Soviet Union etc., each of us received 82 rubles and 39 kopieks. We were 
rich! Before leaving we bought our allowed portion of bread. Happy with our 
accomplishments we started for Piszczanka. 

The distance seemed much shorter now. When I arrived "home", Mom was still at 
work. Marian and Edward were with Mom at the daycare, Leokadia and Richard were 
in the kindergarten. Eugenia was ill after receiving an immunization against typhoid. 
Jadwiga was taking care of her. Mom was very worried about her ill child. 
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A very high fever made Eugenia incoherent. It had been already four days without 
any improvement. The next day Mom would stay home to take care of her sick child 
and I would took her place at work. It was hard work, but I was determined to do 
everything as well as Mom did. 

When ever I had a little free time I would play with the children, teach them some 
Polish songs, some little pantomimes. Whenever the manager of this place was gone 
(she. was a Russian woman) I would teach the kids a little patriotic poem "Kto ty 
jestes? - Polak maly” ("Who are You?- I’m a little Polish child"). The children 
promised to keep this a secret, in case the manager should ask them what I was 
teaching them. All the children here loved my Mom and they quickly became attached 
to me. They played, were very happy, having no idea of our situation. 

Once a week the camp's doctor visited the daycare-nursery. Tins day, before he 
started examining the children, he approached me saying I had to leave. My brother 
and sister had the measles - our cabin was quarantined. It was the sixteenth of ]une. 
With tears in my eyes I left. Indeed, when I got home, Joseph was ill to. That 
afternoon a horse driven cart arrived. Eugenia and Joseph were taken to the hospital 
in Krasnowiszersk. Within a week, we were all ill - including Mom. The doctor could 
not figure out what was wrong with her. I felt terrible. My head was aching, my eyes 
were burning from fever. "I must be strong" I kept telling myself. I have to take care 
of them. I did all I knew how to ease their suffering. A couple of days later Jadwiga 
and Richard were taken to the hospital. Four of us remained at home. Mom was 
getting weaker. By her side, my two youngest brothers occasionally gave a weak cry 
like little birds. My heart was breaking watching the terrible suffering of those 
innocent little angels and Mom. 

The doctor visited us daily - nobody else was allowed to enter our cabin. I prayed all 
the time - to Jesus - to the Blessed Mother - I talked to my Dad. In prayer I found 
strength and hope. I asked God to make Mom well - to save her for us, children. 
Sometimes, deep in prayer, I would forget where I was and what was happening 
around me. I felt as if Our Lady took me in her arms, comforting me... Mom’s groan 
or the cry of one of my little brothers brought me back to reality. 
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My headache and general malaise was getting worse. "It is probably a bad cold” 1 kept 
telling myself. “It will pass”. On the seventh day (since I was sent home from work) 1 
slept longer then usual. When I woke up and tried to get up, my strength left me, 
my head was spinning. I could not get up. I did not realize that the doctor was with 
us. Apparently he had stayed all night. He examined me and said I was seriously ill. 
Within an hour and a half, a horse driven cart arrived to take me to the hospital. 
Slowly I dressed up and said goodbye to Mom. Will I see her again - maybe this is 
the last time - crossed my mind. "Do not worry Mom, I will get well soon" were my 
last words. 

The doctor helped me to get onto the cart. The wooden boards strewn with some 
straw was so hard to lay-on. A group of our neighbors were standing nearby, but not 
a single person came near the cart or talked to me. They were afraid of catching this 
contagious disease. The doctor went back to the cabin for something. When he 
returned I heard him say to the driver ,"the youngest one just died". 

Hearing this I wanted to get up and go to my Mom, to comfort her, but I could not 
move. My physical strength had left me completely. The driver whipped the horses 
and we were on our way. The cart stopped at the Studzicki's cabin. Their son was 
also going to the hospital. While we were waiting for the boy, Irka Miller came to say 
goodbye to me and gave me a small beautiful picture of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. Thank You dear friend. 

Soon Piszczanka was behind us. The road led trough the quiet forest in the narrow 
clearing. Its surface was made out of large wood-planks. The ride was very rough and 
the constant jolting became unbearable. It took five hours to travel a distance of only 
twenty miles. The sun was setting as we reached our destination. 

I was put on a stretcher and taken to a room where I was bathed. Soon I became so 
sick, I was unconscious - this lasted for five days. On the sixth day of my 
hospitalization I regained consciousness. I was in a large room with several other 
women and their children - all ill with measles. The nurse told me that my brothers 
and sisters have recovered and will be going "home" soon. What wonderful news - 
Thank You Lord! My most fervent prayer was for Mom's recovery. My condition was 
improving steadily. One day the lady doctor told me: "One more week and you will 
be going home" — Oh! what wonderful news. Now each day seemed so long. 
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I was anxious for the day to leave this place. It finally came. On our way to 
Piszczanka we met the chief of our labor camp. He told me that my little brother 
Edward died and will be buried today. Deep sorrow overwhelmed me. Poor little boy 
- he kept asking so frequently "Where is daddy? Where did he go? When is he coming 
home?...He loved his daddy so much and missed him so. He seldom smiled. Now he 
is gone - to be with his daddy. Sometime later, Mom told me how, in the last 
moments of his life, he grasped her hand with both of his and said: "Ja kocham 
Bozie" (I love Jesus) and his soul left this earth. When we arrived to Piszczanka he 
was already buried. Poor little boy - strangers put him to his eternal rest. Mother, 
brothers and sisters were all still ill and could not attend the burial. 

There, among the old, moss covered pines, so far from their beloved Poland, many 
people have found already their resting place. The forest hummed a sad lullaby to 
sooth their longing and pain of exile over the years. This soil has accepted to her 
bosom million of victims of cruelty and terror. A prayer rose out of my soul - "Thy 
will be done, Heavenly Father, only do not forsake us - please ! 

Slowly we recovered from our illness, but Mom was still sick. Sometime later Mom 
told me of Mrs. Rabarz, who helped her a lot while we - the older children - were in 
the hospital. May God reward her kindness. Soon my prayers were answered. Mom 
recovered. In a few days both of us returned to work at the daycare-nursery. The 
work seemed so much harder - we were still so weak after this serious illness. Food 
was scarce - all of us were undernourished. In spite of all this we had to work. Time 
passed slowly. 

In June, Spring was in full bloom. Only here and there, in the dense forest, a patch of 
frozen snow may still be seen. It seemed like the tall grass covered our campgrounds 
overnight. There were many pretty wild flowers growing among the grass. Soon we 
were gathering wild strawberries - so sweet and delicious. Patches of wild raspberries 
added to the beauty of this spot on earth. In the forest, the beauty' of nature was 
overwhelming. New growth on the spruce and pine trees made their green color so 
fresh and vibrant. Birches grew their delicate leaves - why do they always tremble?... 

Wild hops covered many large trees and the undergrowth was so dense in many 
places - it formed an impenetrable wall. Several varieties of very tall ferns (4 to5 feet 
tall), a variety of tall grasses and so many wild flowers created the enchanting beauty' 
of this forest. 
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Once in a while one could see a crow or sparrow flying. These were the only birds we 
have seen here. There was no joy in their voices...Walking in the woods one would 
occasionally see a rabbit jump out of the bush, a grouse or a cock. Bears were 
common here - occasionally a lone moose could be seen. 

As spring came upon us people started preparing some small plots for their gardens. 
Before digging the garden, they have to remove the many tree-stumps. They planted 
whatever they could - some onions, potatoes, beans... We, Joseph, Eugenia, Jadwiga 
and I also decided to plant our own garden. After digging up some shrubbery and 
uprooting the stumps, we had a big pile of wood. We set it up on fire. It took a few 
days before it burned to the ground. 

Now, it was time to dig and plant the garden. Mom advised and helped us whenever 
she could. We worked very hard but it was worth it. A plot of 320 square yards was 
ready for planting. Mom did some bargaining with one of the Russian woman and, in 
exchange for a dress, she received some seeds for planting onions, potatoes, beans 
and other vegetables. Planting did not take long. The weather was great and in a few 
days our garden was full of sprouts. We took good care of our garden — weeding, 
watering and waiting impatiently for the new potatoes, green onions, carrots and 
beans. 

The days were very warm now. Everything was growing fast. The daytime heat 
formed a thick fog over the bogs. In warm weather the bogs became the breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes and tiny flies. For the people working in the forest, these 
insects were a plague. To keep the mosquitoes away, people smeared themselves with 
kerosene or birch tar. The tiny flies were much worse then the mosquitoes. There 
was no way to protect yourself from them. They were so tiny you could not see 
them. Swarms of them were everywhere. They got into your eyes, nose, ears, hair - 
every part of the human body -unmercifully stinging. This caused swelling of your 
body, face, eyes and opening many festering sores. Our people could barely open 
their eyes. The Russians seemed to be immune to these flies - mites. After a while we 
also got used to the climate and flies. 

By the end of June, hunger set in on Piszczanka. The rations of bread we could buy 
were diminished - there was nothing else available in the store. People were anxiously 
waiting for the berries to ripen in the woods and for the mushrooms to appear. 
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Many were cutting off the bark of birch trees and cooking it. Anything edible (sorrel, 
various grasses) found in the forest was gathered, cooked and eaten. We ate the seeds 
from pinecones and chewed on the bark of young birch trees. 

At the end of June, an epidemic of typhus erupted among the deportees. It did not 
omit us. In Poland, the month of May is consecrated to the Blessed Mother and the 
month of June, to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Often after work, the women and 
children would gather in our cabin to worship the Sacred Heart. We would sing 
religious songs and pray. 

One such evening I felt ill. My head was throbbing. I laid down on our plank-bed 
and I soon fell asleep. The next day I was burning up with fever. Mom sent for a 
doctor. He examined me, checked my temperature. It registered 40 Celsius. “It is 
typhus” - the doctor announced. The doctor gave me a shot and some medication to 
reduce the fever, and left. My temperature was climbing. Ever)' day I felt 
worse. The doctor visited us daily. Two days later my sister Jadwiga became ill. 

The doctor was a very compassionate man. I noticed that he sympathized with us 
and understood our situation. We found out later that ten years ago he was deported 
from his home in the Ukraine and was sentenced to a hard labor camp. 1 felt terribly 
sorry for him and so many Russian people. They were suffering terrible mistreatment 
in their own country. For his kindness to the deportees, the doctor was often 
reproached by the commandant, but it did not change his attitude toward us. 

Our family was put under quarantine again. Mom stayed at home to take care of 
us. The days seemed endless. Mom sold whatever she could to keep us alive.. 

The doctor wanted to send me and Jadwiga to the hospital but Mom would not 
agree. I overheard her telling the doctor : "I have lost my husband and two children 
already, I will take care of these two. They will not go to the hospital.” Many people 
who were taken to the hospital did not return alive, so Mom was afraid. There were 
rumors that the hospital doctors were paid bonuses for each Pole who died under 
their care. Our dear Mom, like a "Guardian Angel", watched over us - days and 
nights. Several days passed and my temperature stayed at 40 Celsius -sometimes 
higher. The light bothered my eyes, so I kept them closed most of the time. 
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My thoughts constantly wandered I was home in Poland - checking what was missing 
- arguing with the chief of the militia in Bialozorka - demanding reimbursement for 

damages - or I was on the train speeding toward Poland.One evening, it appeared 

to me that the Lord Jesus, with open heart, was standing over my bed and I heard His 
words, "My child, I am Your Father - your prayers will be answered, because you love 
and trust Me". "Lord Jesus, my God, my Father"- I cried. Something cold touched 
my face. I opened my eyes. Mom was kneeling by my bedside, praying. Some tears 
were streaming down her face. I kissed her hand. "Please Mommy, don't cry, I feel 
much better" I said. In reality I thought I was near death. Nothing mattered 
anymore. Soon I will be with my Dad. With such thoughts I fell asleep. The next 
morning I woke up feeling extremely weak. The crisis was over and the fever gone. 
My recovery took a while. I spent a lot of time outside in the fresh air. When 1 was 
able to walk without help I would venture into the nearby forest to pick some 
berries. We were all well now. 

One day, one of my friends, Janka Kulak came with some great news "On August 24 th , we 
are leaving for Poland" she said. Where she heard this, we had no idea. Now we were 
counting the days - they seemed so long. 

The summer was almost over. The people were gathering berries and mushrooms in 
the forest ■ drying them for the winter use and cutting dead pine trees for this winters 
fuel. 

The Fall was beautiful this year. Sunny, warm days. Occasional storms and rain did 
not do any damage to the buildings. At dawn, the forest was bathed in a crimson hue, 
which gradually changed into a rosy haze. As the sun rose, its golden rays enveloped 
all of nature. Everything was basked in its warmth. The entire forest looked different 
now. Among the dark green spruces were many white birch-trees. Their leaves turned 
golden now. Here and there, wild hop added crimson patches to this palette of color. 
Here and there, the occasional red maple and mountain ash with its orange-red 
berries. How I wished I had some paint and paper .... 

Among the grass, the purple bells on long stems were in bloom now. On the dead 
trees, the woodpeckers were having a feast of a meal. The river was flowing 
lazily. The suns rays were mischievously dancing on its green surface. All of nature 
seemed full of joy now. As soon as the sun was gone, the darkness came quickly - 
nature fell asleep until tomorrow. The nostalgia, homesickness and longing for my 
beloved Fatherland enveloped my heart - tears filled my eyes. 
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One beautiful morning, a few of us - girls, decided to go to Kami onka to pick 
raspberries. It was far from Piszezanka, but the berries there were large, very sweet 
and plentiful. We were warned of the danger we could encounter, especially from 
bears. But we were a fearless bunch. We walked fast, talking about the supplies for 
the coming winter — who prepared what and how much. This conversation made me 
sad. While they were preparing the food items for winter (dry mushrooms, berries, 
jams without sugar) I was ill tins summer, unable to do any such preparation. 

Before we knew it, we reached our destination - what a beautiful sight. The large 
ravine was covered with tall raspberry bushes. The branches, heavy with their fruit, 
were bent almost to the ground. We were hungry, so first on our agenda was 
lunch. The sweet, juicy raspberries were so delicious. After we had our fill, we 
started gathering berries into our buckets. Each of us had a three gallon bucket and a 
basket. We planned to fill them both. The berries were so plentiful, in one hour I had 
picked half a basket. "I have more then half' said Ola Lozinska, who picked nearest 
to me. "As soon as I get done, I will help you Elzunia" she said. We were having 
fun. Even? so often we would call "Ho Ho!'" to let each other know out- 
location. The raspberry shrubs were so tall that we could not see each other. 



We sang while picking the berries. The echo carried our voices through die forest. 
Suddenly, from the side of dae nearby river, I heard a loud noise. It sounded like 
someone was trumping the branches - a heavy stamping sound. 1 called to my friends, 
warning them of the approaching danger. After a few moments, we were all together. 
"Have you heard the sounds of the branches braking?" I asked. "Oh, there are 
probably more people like us, picking raspberries" they said. Let's fill our 
containers. It is well past midday and we should be getting home. 
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Aniela filled her containers and came to help me. A few more minutes and we will all 
have our containers full of berries. "Please, don't go to far" I pleaded with the rest. 
After a while, the sound of broken branches and heavy steps was much nearer - we 
heard a murmur. “Aniela, it must be some big animal, I am afraid, let's go home" 1 
said. "Let us first go to the river to get a drink of water" she replied -so we did. We 
did not get far. 

A louder murmur seemed much nearer. "A bear!" yelled my friend. "Look over there, 
he is coming toward us!" Indeed, a huge beast. His brown fur coat was difficult to 
see among the forest's undergrowth of similar color. For a moment I could not 
move. Overtaken by fear, I had to sit down to regain my strength. I knew my face 
must have looked very pale. "You look like a ghost" said Aniela. In a few minutes we 
were running towards the rest of our group. "It's a bear!" I yelled. Our buckets were 
full of berries. They were very heavy, so we left them there. 

Carrying only our baskets, full of berries, we ran as fast as we could. We ran, non 
stop, until we got to the clearing. Now we were safe - we rested a while. Ten miles 
separated us from the camp. While running, we lost almost half of the raspberries - 
well, after all it was a small loss, considering what could have happened to us. We 
rested a few minutes, enough to catch our breath. The sun was setting - we still had a 
long way ahead of us. The light breeze hummed a forest's song... It was night when 
we arrived at Pieszczanka. "Good night!" each exclaimed. “Tomorrow we are going 
back to pick up our buckets - don't forget" - said one of the older girls, and we 
parted. 

Mom was anxiously awaiting my return. She was worried about my safety. I greeted 
her gingerly, telling her all about our adventure. When I finished my tale, Mom said: 
"I will miss the bucket!". This was the only pail we had to carry water from the river. 
Early the next morning, our group, under the supervision of Mrs. Sudzicka left to 
retrieve our buckets. We found them as we left them, only one was tipped over. 
Quickly we filled every bucket to the brim, and by three o'clock in the afternoon we 
were home. This trip was without adventure. 

A few days later we heard that the bear killed a horse at Kamionka. We realized how 
lucky we were. Our guardian angels were watching over us. I promised myself never 
again to venture so far into the forest. The frightening experience was soon 
forgotten, and so was my promise. 
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The days were getting shorter, cold, and it started snowing. It snowed 
continuously. The winter was here, but we were not ready. My younger sisters and 
brother helped Mom to prepare supplies for winter. We prepared items such as: dried 
mushrooms, berries, dried raspberry twigs, which were later used to make tea. We 
were low on wood. Together with ]oseph, Eugenia and Jadwiga we managed to 
prepare a few cords of wood for the approaching winter. This would not be enough - 
we did not realize how early the winter came here. Somehow we will manage. The 
good Lord will sustain us. Each building and its backyard was surrounded by a six 
foot tall, split-rail fence. Now, the snow was so deep. We could not see the tips of 
the fence posts. The walk paths, made by people, looked like a dark ribbon on the 
white snow. 

Work in the forest was soon coming to an end. Now everybody was ordered to 
attend school. Our captors were determined to educate us. No excuses. Objecting 
could bring a punishment. We did not mind learning the Russian language, - we 
should know the language of our enemies, was my reasoning. 

The classes were held after work, from eight o'clock in the evening until eleven or 
twelve o'clock at night. Jozia Goroszkiewicz was our teacher. She claimed to be 
Polish, but we did not believe her, especially after she reported a few students to the 
commander of the camp. Often she sharply criticized the Polish government — some 
heated discussions ensued - this meant big trouble. Soon we learned our lesson and 
kept our opinions to ourselves. Jozia was a spy. If we were called before the chief, we 
would either say, we did not know what it was all about, or we prepared our own 
story. Everyone questioned repeated it verbatim. 

We were taught reading, writing and a lot of communistic propaganda. They were 
trying very hard to make communists out of us, especially the children, but their 
efforts were unsuccessful. God and our Country were in our hearts. In class we were 
given books containing many pictures of their communist leaders. Once, during the 
class, someone scratched out the eyes of one of them. This, of course, was reported 
to the authorities. The daily interrogations were endless, lasted a couple of weeks, but 
the chief never found out who did it. The school was not far from our settlement, but 
getting home after classes was sometimes very difficult. The nights were very 
dark. People often lost their way. One had to be very careful not to get off the 
beaten path. If a person walked alone, falling into a soft, deep snow, could mean 
drowning in it. 
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The severe Siberian winter arrived. The temperature remained at minus 40 Celsius 
most of the time. Brrr...- it was terribly cold. On windy days it seemed much colder, 
even if the temperature was higher. It was difficult to breathe - the moisture from 
our breathing quickly froze, covering our eyelashes, hair and faces with ice. 

One night, Lodzia Nadwodna and I were returning home from school. It was a 
bright, moonlit night, calm and very cold. In the moonlight the snow glistened with 
millions of tiny stars - like diamonds above. We were near our cabin, when suddenly 
we heard someone moaning. Maybe it was our imagination playing tricks on us - my 
friend said, and we both ran toward our cabins. I was almost to the steps of our 
cabin when I heard the moaning again. A raspy voice was calling for help. “It must 
be Mr. Jordanski” -crossed my mind. Quickly I entered our cabin. Everyone was 
sleeping. Very quietly, not to wake everyone, I woke up my sister Jadwiga. 

She quickly dressed and we were on our way in the direction the moans were coming 
from. Indeed, it was Mr. Jordanski. This man was at an advanced age. He was a 
veteran and a disabled soldier from the First World War -a great Polish 
patriot. Mr. Jordanski was unable to work. Besides his war injuries he had a serious 
heart ailment. He would visit his co-patriots and everybody would share with him 
whatever they could. He was so weak he could hardly walk. While walking to his 
cabin, he lost his footing, and fell into the soft snow and could not get up. We pulled 
him out. We offered to escort him to his place. "Thank you girls, I can manage on 
my own" he said. Jadwiga and I ran home. But before we reached our cabin, 
Mr. Jordanski fell again. This time we could not lift him up. We needed some strong 
arms to pull this man out of snow. I ran to the nearest cabin where Mr. Magda and 
Mr. Nadolny lived. Jadwiga remained with Mr. Jordanski. 

They refused to come with me. "We are tired" they both said. Meanwhile a few older 
boys heard the commotion and came to help us. We pulled Mr. jordanski out of the 
deep snow, got him on his feet and supported him on both sides. He made a few 
steps. Suddenly he fell again - this time flat on his face. He was making a gurgling 
noise. “What are we going to do?” we asked each other. "You run to fetch the doctor 
- I will go get my sled" - one of the boys said to me. I ran as fast as I could. Neither 
the doctor nor the commander of the camp were at home. When I returned to the 
place of the incident, several older men were there talking, deciding what to do. 
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We helped to put Mr. Jordanski on the sled. His body was lifeless and very heavy. He 
whispered in a barely audible voice: "My beloved countrymen, please save my life, I 
want to go to Poland". Those were his last words. He then lost consciousness. The 
men took Mr. Jordanski to the community center and left him there. In this warm 
room his soul left this earth. The following day, the countrymen buried him with due 
honor. A small cross marked the resting place of Mr. Jordanski. A metal plaque was 
attached to the cross, on which it was written : "Here rests a loyal son of Poland - 
may. this foreign soil be gentle to him, and may God give him peaceful sleep". Many 
of our people (deportees) have already found their resting place here. The dense 
forest of old pines, spruces and weeping birch-trees constantly hummed a lullaby for 
the victims of Soviet cruelty sleeping here. 



December's weather was much worse. Often, the temperature dropped to minus 58 
Celsius and stayed there for days at a time. Nobody worked when the temperature 
was below minus 40 Celsius. On warmer days, Joseph and I would search the forest 
for dead trees. Finding such trees, we would cut them up and bring the wood home, 
carrying it on our backs. Sometimes we used our small sled. Our hands and feet 
would get numb from the cold, but we were helping Mom to keep the place 
warm. We were glad to be of assistance to her. The Christmas Holidays were 
approaching. In Poland, this was always the happiest holiday for the children. We 
knew, Christmas here would be very' sad and tearful. We were not looking forward to 
Christmas this year. 

Joseph and I gathered enough wood for a week. Tomorrow is “Vigilia” (the 
Christmas Vigil). We were a terrific team. We all worked together - cleaning, 
scrubbing and decorating our cabin for the Holidays. 
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Joseph cut the top off of a large spruce, which made a nice Christmas tree, because it 
had many cones on it. We cut some strips of paper, using them to decorate the 
tree. The walls were also decorated with the bluish green branches. The work 
completed, I sat down by the window - my thought flew thousands of miles away. 1 
was back home in Poland. The memories of happy Christmases past, our happy 
childhood at Veteranowka came to life and a terrible longing tor my home came over 
me. It was so quiet, nobody talked. I’m sure my brothers and sisters had similar 
thoughts racing through their minds. 

Mom is not preparing the wonderful meals - that were traditional for this day. She is 
still at work. Daddy, Edward and Marian will not share this day with us - why is our 
fate so cruel?...The two youngest children were having a conversation, wondering if 
Santa Claus would ever find us here. Four year old Richard said "We are very 7 far from 
Poland - he may get lost" and tears filled his eyes. Poor, innocent little boy - 1 
thought. It was so hard to hold back my tears. I turned my face to die window and 
cried silently - my heart was so full of sorrow. 

The first star appeared in the dark, winter sky. In the past it meant it was time to start 
the "Vigilia" supper. Deep in my thoughts I did not notice Mom coming in. She 
took her coat off and sat by the stove to warm her hands and feet. She looked 
exhausted. After a few minutes of rest, Mom started preparing our supper. The 
younger children showered Mom with questions. She patiently tried to answer them. I 
could see how hard she tried to hold back her tears. After a little while the supper 
was ready. To make it look more festive, I covered the table with a white sheet. We 
took our places at the table. Mom led the prayer - after she took the “Oplatek” 
(Wafer) in her hands, blessed it and shared it with each of us. Nobody could say a 
word. Feelings of sorrow and grief filled all our hearts and bitter tears were 
streaming down our cheeks. We sat down for our meal which consisted of a thin 
oatmeal soup. The small piece of bread had to be saved for tomorrow to take to 
work. Our earnings were so small that we could not afford to purchase our bread 
allowance. 

A couple of days earlier I received a letter from my girlfriend Danusia Siniarska. The 
letter was full of hope and contained the “Oplatek” (Wafer). I read this letter over 
and over — many times, finding comfort and solace in it. We tried to sing a few 
Christmas carols. It was a very difficult day. Sleep did not want to come to me that 
night. Darkness... 
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Nobody except God can see me now. I can let my tears flow freely. My pillow was 
wet from tears. “Please Lord, give me the strength - let us survive this hell on 
earth.” Praying, I fell asleep. 

On Christmas Day, before the day break, the commander, with his assistant, were 
stopping at each cabin, ordering people to go to work in the forest. We tried to 
protest. Soon we realized it was in vain. 

Now I was assigned to the lumber brigade. There were many such brigades. We 
gathered our equipment and started for the designated work area in the forest. We 
walked quietly - everybody seemed deep in their thoughts. It was still very dark. Once 
in a while a man's voice would give us directions - making sure we did not lose our 
way. We walked for a long time. At last we arrived at our destination. The first thing 
we did was to build a big bonfire. Two brigades of slave laborers - political prisoners - 
in the impenetrable forest of the Northern Ural Mountains, were sitting around the 
bonfire singing Polish carols. We prayed, talked of the wonderful years past and sang 
many Polish Christmas songs. 

We were determined not to do any work today - our Christmas Holiday. We were 
like a shepherd coming to the stable where the little Baby Jesus slept so long ago. It 
was very cold. Our guards were hiding somewhere - staying out of the cold. To give 
the impression that we were working, a couple of us would beat our -axes against the 
logs. We took turns fooling our tormenters. The day was gone and finally came the 
time to go home. 

The New Year 1941 was easier. The temperature was minus 55 Celsius. No work! 
Hurray! Happy New Year! 

February 1st. I went to the canteen to buy some oatmeal soup. What a great surprise 
brought our family this day. "Pawlicka! Pawlicka Maria!" repeated the mailman. "You 
have a letter". I grabbed the letter, looked at the return address, curious who it was 
from. Ah ! Uncle Adam - dear uncle Adam found us. I ran as fast as I could to let 
Mom read the letter. Uncle Adam Kaczmarski was our favorite uncle. 
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In his letter he told us how long he had been searching for our whereabouts. Finally 
he got our address from his sister Zosia. She was deported to a labor camp in the 
region of Archangielsk. Our neighbor, Mr. Lozov, was in the same camp and 
somehow knew that we were here. Uncle's letter brought us so much joy. Among 
other things, uncle Adam promised to help us as much as he could. Our dear, 
wonderful uncle Adam. 

That spring we received from uncle Adam two parcels and some money. To us, it was 
a tremendous help. This contact with someone who loved us and cared was very 
uplifting. New hope filled our hearts. Our faith became stronger. "Thank You Lord. 
Help us, please, to survive this and return to Poland" was our constant prayer. 

Another spring arrived. The snow was almost gone. The days were longer but the 
low temperature persisted. We were given a new work assignment: "karczunek" which 
means uprooting and falling trees. Our brigade consisted now of five girls: Hela 
Szydlowska, Marysia Bulka, Irka Musialik, Janka Kolacz and I- the youngest of the 
group. Usually two guards were watching each brigade of workers. Our assigned area 
for "karczunek" was a few miles from the camp. A long daily walk to and from work 
was very tiring, especially after eight to ten hours of exhausting labor. 

We had to remove the soil around the huge trees, cut the roots and then fall the 
tree. When the tree was down, all the branches had to be cut off. All these were 
piled up in a huge pile, which we then set on fire. The pile was sometimes burning for 
several days. The area we had to clear in this way was quite large. It took us a few 
weeks to complete the task. Next, we had to dig and cultivate the soil for 
gardening. Here we planted a garden, mostly potatoes - for our commander. 

The work was very hard. Our food for the entire day consisted of a small piece of 
bread and some tea, made of raspberries, so we were constantly hungry. Some trees 
were easier to knock down then others. The most difficult were the spruce- 
trees. Their central root is thick, very hard and goes straight, deep into the ground. 
Our ingenuity worked here too. We developed our own method of knocking down 
these trees. After exposing the roots of the tree and cutting as many of them as we 
could, two of us would climb up - almost to the top of the tree, and with all our 
strength caused the tree to sway. The girls on the ground would push on the tree 
trunk and pull the branches in the direction we needed the tree to fall. 
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After a while, the tree started very slowly to fall down. The ground crew had the time 
to move away at some distance. The girls on the tree had a nice ride down. We had to 
be very careful, so that none of us got hurt. After all the trees in the assigned area 
were uprooted, cut and totally burned, the supervisor would measure the cleared area. 
They paid four kopiek (four cents) for one square yard. Our earnings were very 
small. The norms were very high. We could never make the norm. 

Planting potatoes was much easier work. The pay was minimal but it gave us some 
other advantages. We made baked potatoes for lunch and sometimes managed to 
take a few potatoes home. We would hide the potatoes in our clothes and, 
pretending we had a "nature call", we would go into the forest. Here we hid our 
treasure, which we would retrieve after work on our way home. 

We would be careful not to meet any of our guards. This was easy, by the time we 
were returning from work it was totally dark. Now, our eagerly awaited time each day 
was noon. It was lunch time. The delicious baked potatoes were on our minds. Our 
empty stomachs grumbled demanding food. Each one of us would find a hiding 
place in the woods to enjoy the delicacy: baked potatoes, so hot and so delicious. 

By the time we finished planting the potato field, those planted first were already 
up. Everything here grew very fast. Now our job was to weed and to hoe the new 
plants. The norms on this were unbelievably high. The pay, for 2500 square yards, 
was four rubles and fifty kopieks. At first we worked diligently and did a very 1 
thorough job of weeding and cultivating the new potatoes. In a couple of days our 
backs, arms and feet hurt terribly from walking all day, bent in half, hoeing and 
pulling up the weeds. We had learned our lesson. We shall work like the people in 
"kolhozes" (collective farms) do. Snipping off the tips of tine weeds, and barely- 
touching the soil - just enough to look freshly cultivated, we ran between the rows of 
potato plants, trampling the weeds. Now we made the "norm" everyday. This pleased 
the supervisor and commander very much. 

The night dew would raise the trumpled weeds, so that the next day we worked on 
the same area - sometimes a few days in a row. Our supervisor must have been a very 
stupid man, or maybe it is a "system" in which he grew up - we thought. The quality? 
of work was not important. The most important goal was "to carry out the norm". 
The potato plants were getting pretty large. They would make it without further 
weeding and hoeing. 
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The grass on the clearings in the forest and the small meadows by the river was 
getting tall. It was time for hay making. Some of the work done in the winter, now 
had to be undone. In the winter, the cut trees and their branches where often piled up 
in the clearings. In the spring time this pile had to be moved into the forest, so that 
the grass could be cut. The hay was used to feed the camp's few horses. One could 
see here the chaotic, senseless "planning" and waste of human labor. This is how the 
Soviet Union was run under the communist regime. 

Each bngade was assigned an area to scythe. All the brigades were to do this work 
now. "What are we going to do now?” we asked each other. None of us knew how to 
hold the scythe, a tool twice our height. The next morning, we were issued the 
scythes and given orders where the scything would be done. 

We were on our way. Our first day assignment was the meadow near the river 
Wierzajka. The journey to reach the assigned area was very difficult and 
dangerous. There were several bogs to cross. For safety and support, we set out- 
scythes upright. Walking slowly, very carefully, on fallen trees. over the bogs, 
supporting ourselves on the handles of our scythes, we arrived at Wierzajka. Now we 
had to cross the river. We took off our shoes and arm in arm we forged the river. 
This section of Wierzajka had a very rapid current. The water was also very cold. We 
were shivering. Finally we reached the river bank, got out of the icy water, put on our 
shoes and in few more minutes we were at the assigned place. 

The grass was very tall (probably four to five feet high). One of the men showed us 
how to scythe. After we were educated in this art, we started to work - finding it 
difficult at first. At the end of the day we were scything like real pros. In two days, the 
work here was finished. We thought, it was the end of our hay making. We were 
mistaken. Our supervisor told us to pack some cooking utensils and spoons. 

The next day a team of sixteen people were called - seven girls (including Hela 
Szydlowska, Irka Musialik, Michasia M., Marysia Bulka., Hela Z. and I), eight older 
women and one man (Mr. Rabiarz). Mr. Rabiarz was assigned as our brigadier (team 
leader). Scything and hay-making again - this time eighteen miles away from our 
camp. The trek led through the forest, constantly uphill. The stony paths cut our 
feet. By now we had no shoes. The sandal-like footware made i.>ut of tree bark was 
protecting our feet wrapped in rugs. We were tired after a long, difficult trek. 
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Finally we reached our destination. We were near the top of a small mountain. The 
huge clearing was totally covered with bright green grass. Among the grass grew a 
variety of colorful flowers. The first colors of nature in spring seemed to be the 
brightest and prettiest. It looked like a beautiful green carpet on which bright, colorful 
flowers were embroidered. To the west of this clearing there was a huge granite 
rock. One day a few of us walked there to see what was around it. On this granite 
rock we found an engraved sentence in French, which we did not understand, except 
the Year - 1815. "It must be from the Napoleonic war" we said unanimously- Oh 
God, how many victims lay in this soil. In the opposite direction we could see the tall 
mountains of Burkoczyn. We were on quite a high elevation. Looking in even- 
direction, we could see hundreds of miles of forest - here and there a small clearing 
with a few buildings. 

From this point we could see some cities as well, for example: Solikamsk, 
Krasnowiszersk, Czerdyn and a few small towns. The stone here was very hard - it cut 
the glass. I wondered if it could be flint. At the edge of the forest skirting this 
clearing, stood a very small hut. This was our lodging. One room, a small door, three 
tiny windows and plank-beds attached to the two opposite walls, without any bedding 
or mattresses, made the entire furnishing of this hut. Immediately, after depositing 
our belonging on the beds, we gathered some stones and built, outside the hut, a little 
stove, on which we would cook our meals. We gathered enough wood for a couple of 
days. 

Our workdays started early. We were rising well before sunrise, said our prayers, 
washed our faces, quickly swallowed our meager breakfast and by sunrise, we were 
scything with the rest of the team. I must say we got pretty good at it, and we were 
almost as fast as the grown ups. The workdays were long - work ended at dusk. At 
tlie end of the day we were exhausted. We slept in the hut, huddled up for 
warmth. The room was crowded - there were eighteen people in this tiny hut. Quite 
often, a squirrel would come in through the broken window. We tried to catch it, it 
would have made a delicious meal, but we could not grab this swift creature. 
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We did not venture into the forest. We were told there were a lot of bears here, and 
one of us could easily become a meal for them. Maybe they were only trying to scare 
us, but we were not taking any chances. 

Once in a while we would play a joke on our overseer. A couple of us would hide 
somewhere in the nearby bushes. When he noticed a couple of missing people at 
work, he would search everywhere shaking in his boots. He was to watch that 
nobody escaped. If this should happen, he would end up in jail. 

Two weeks after our arrival here, Marysia, Bulka and I decided to run away - to 
Piszczanka. We were warned against such future escapades, but our overseer received 
severe reprimand. We had to go back there and stay until all the hay-making was 
finished. One more week of hard work and the grass was scythed, dry and raked in 
large hay stacks. 

Time to go home to Piszczanka. The overseer cheated us in our pay, but there was 
nothing we could do about it. It was probably his way of paying us back for our 
tricks. We returned to our camp. 

The forest was again full of life - wild strawberries, blueberries, raspberries and 
"klukva” (a fruit I have not seen before - grows dark red - tart and very juicy). Mixed 
with raspberries, it made a very good jam. 

I enjoyed being in the forest, listening to its constant hum, its peace... Often 1 
wondered how old these huge trees were - what they have seen in their life times - 
how many human victims nourished their roots... Sometimes, deep in melancholic 
thoughts, I would imagine being back at home in Veteranowka, wandering among the 
ruins of our house, visiting my daddy's grave.. .until somebody would bring me back 
to reality. 
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Another fall arrived. Work was now mostly in the fields we cultivated and planted 
the last spring. Our next assignment was gathering peas, digging up carrots and 
turnips. We worked here only two days. I guess the authorities were afraid we would 
eat all of their vegetables. The following day we were escorted to an area in the forest, 
where a lot of young birch-trees grew. We had to uproot these trees and make small 
brooms out of their branches. The brooms were used for: 1) feeding the goats in the 
winter and 2) to stimulate the circulation in the Russian public bath-houses (bania). 

On August 6 th , 1941, all deportees were notified of a very important meeting which 
was to be held after work in the community hall. During the work everybody talked 
and considered what this meant. “They will probably raise the norms" somebody said. 
"Maybe they will make us work a few more days in a month for the red army benefit" 
added someone else. Usually these were the announcements at special meetings. We 
were not looking forward to this... 

After work everybody gathered at the hall. The chairs were prepared in rows and 
people were sitting to rest their tired bodies and feet. On the podium stood a long 
table covered with a red tablecloth. Usually at the meetings, the entire administration 
was sitting behind this long table. Today only the commander and his secretary were 
present here. When all the deportees arrived, the commander stood up. He lowered 
his eyes and said "You are now free citizens of Poland - your Fatherland will be free 
soon and you will be able to return there". 

He said something about the army, but I did not hear another word. I thought I was 
going to faint. The emotions of joy were so overwhelming. The shout of "Long Live 
Poland!" repeated three times, brought me back to reality. We were really free! 
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This man who repeatedly told us "You will never see Poland, you will die here and rot 
like dogs", was telling us now that we were free citizens of Poland. We attempted to 
sing our national anthem "Jeszcze Polska nie zginela" - "Poland Has Not Perished 
Yet" followed by cheers of joy, the singing of patriotic songs and more shouts of 
"Long Live Poland". Tears were flowing freely, but now they were tears ot joy. Many 
Russians were crying too. Eleven years ago they were deported to these slave labor 
camps, but they would never be truly free. I felt sorry for them. After our people 
realized that it was not a dream, they finally calmed down and the commander added: 
"You can leave Piszczanka whenever you want. We can not give you any 
transportation. You may go to the four Russian republics in the South of Russia 
:Uzbekistan, Turkestan, Kirgistan and Kozachstan". 

"There is nothing else to sell, what are we going to do?" Mom said. "Do not worry 
Mommy, God will help us" was my reply, trying to comfort her. Now all of us 
worked diligently to make some money and to prepare some food for our trip out of 
here. The children gathered all kinds of berries and mushrooms. Some we sold, some 
were dried. Small groups of our fellow-countrymen were soon leaving. Our family 
was in the worst material situation, but we were not giving up. The cold and rainy 
days had already begun. The occasional frost and the dusting of snow was an 
indication that the winter was not very far off. It looked like our family will have no 
other choice, but to remain here another winter. Who knows, maybe forever? All is in 
God's hand. 

As we were pondering our fate and future, the most unexpected news arrived. Every' 
girl, fifteen years old and older, was being accepted to the P.C.K. (Polish Red Cross) 
to be trained as nurses and in other duties. I was several months short of fifteen, but 
on my application I added enough, to my date of birth to make sure I would be 
accepted. Those accepted would have their travel expenses paid. I was accepted. 

We were getting ready to leave Piszczanka. Most of the people had already left dne 
camp. We were planning to leave on August 29 th , 1941. We were all packed and ready 
to go. The day before, all of us went to the cemetery to say our last goodbye to our 
two little brothers buried there. There were so many graves here. All of them 
dreamed of freedom and getting home to Poland. Here, thousands of miles from 
their beloved country. Nobody will ever visit them here, nor place flowers on their 
graves. Only the soft humming of trees will sooda the longing of their souls. Our 
Marian and Edward are among them. 
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So many men, women and children - young and old remain here forever. We kissed 
the graves of our two little angels and saying goodbye, we left. The unsettling thought 
crossed my mind — maybe somewhere on our way to Poland, our road will be cut ott 
and a grave will claim our bodies... Please, Heavenly Father, help us, guide and 
protect US¬ 
As planned, on August 29th, early in the day we were on our way. This was the 
beginning of our road leading to Poland. The day was cloudy. It looked like it may 
rain or snow. The three families - Wojciechowski, Szot and ours traveled together. All 
our belongings did not even fill one cart. The little children rode on the cart and die 
adults and older kids walked alongside. About three miles from Piszczanka we were 
passing near a small kolchoz farm. The sweet carrots were still not harvested. Marysia 
Szott and I decided to pick some for supper. The field was guarded, so we had to be 
very careful not to get caught. Since we had a lot of experience in such business, we 
stayed behind our group and hid in nearby bushes, close to the field of carrots. We 
waited until the guard completed his rounds and left the area. Now, lets go... 

Quietly we sneaked out of our hiding place and in a moment we were picking 
carrots. The ground was sandy and soft. One of us pulled the vegetables while the 
other was twisting off the tops to lessen our burdens. Out of our handkerchiefs we 
made the containers for our delicacies. We had them almost full, when we heard 
voices around the bend of the nearby path. We bolted into the very dense 
bushes. We were invisible but we could see the field from our hiding place. 
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Two men came to inspect the field. One of them had a rifle. They saw the carrot tops 
we left behind. They looked around and walked around the entire field. Now we were 
a little frightened. Very slowly, crouching, we started moving further and further from 
the carrots field. When we were sure we could not be seen, we ran as fast as we could, 
staying in the forest, afraid that on the path someone could spot us. 

The day was coming to an end. After a few minutes of rest, we continued our 
journey to Krasnowiszersk. It was dark now. The gentle rain was falling. We got wet, 
but we did not care - we had some food for our families. We walked near the path 
leading to our destination. By now we had traveled about twenty kilometers and ten 
or eleven kilometers remained. We now walked in silence. We were tired and sleepy. 
The forest was very quiet. Only the light whisper of leaves could be heard. 

We reached Krasnowiszersk at daybreak. Soon we found our families. We knew they 
would be at the little harbor, waiting for the barge to take us to Kamskoye Ustie. The 
delicious carrots made up for our parents worries about us. Here, without any 
shelter, we waited and waited, three days...four days...a week. The barge was not 
arriving. During the day, we dug up some left over potatoes from a nearby 
farm. Sometimes we would cut some wood in the forest and sell it. We were 
surviving ...Mom, after selling whatever she could at Piszczanka, had saved 400 rubles 
for our long trip. This amount would not be enough to pay for our boat passes. 

One afternoon came a notice to all who signed up for the army. Everyone was to 
report to the army headquarters at Krasnowiszersk. I was called too. We did not 
know what to expect. We were informed that the persons accepted to the army will 
have a free passage on the boat, and their families will pay half the fare. Anxiety set in 
among all of us. Everyone was hoping to be accepted. What were the criteria for 
acceptance? nobody knew. The people were called individually to the commander’s 
office. A Russian officer, assisted by a representative of the Polish Army, were 
making the decisions on who would be accepted. Finally my turn came. I entered the 
room and stood in front of the two officials, much like being in front of judges. 

The Russian officer had a very stern severe look. I gained some courage when I 
realized that the representative of the Polish Army was Mr. Rakowski. He was from 
Veteranowka, my father’s good friend. I stood straight, with my head up, trying to 
look taller. On my application I gave my age as sixteen years old. The questions 
began. 
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My answers were always for my benefit. I tried to increase my chances of being 
accepted. The conversation was in Russian, which by now all of us knew very well 
The officer looked at Mr. Rakowski and said: "This girl could not be sixteen. She is a 
child”. Turning to me he said: "You are much to young to work. You could not be 
sixteen years old. You have to remain here.” Hearing these words I felt I was going to 
cry. 

With all my strength I held back my tears. Suddenly my temper, which 1 did not 
realized I had, took over and a tirade of words came out of my mouth. "Now you are 
finding me to young and to small to work. What about one and a half years ago, when 
you have killed my father and deported Mom and us, little orphaned children, to hard 
labor camps?! What about the hunger, the humiliations, the severe cold and the death 
of so many loved ones we had to endure?! You had no compassion then - I do not 
need it now. I will not stay here. I want to join the Polish Army. I am ready to give 
my life for Poland, like my father did"!... The officer listened, then eyed me up and 
down. Mr. Rakowski interceded on my behalf. I was accepted. Thank You Lord, a 
prayer of Thanksgiving was in my heart. After leaving the building I let my tears flow 
freely. Tears of joy and at the same time tears of anger. How dare he suggests we 
remain here! We are like skeletons now. We could not survive much longer such 
miserable conditions. I would rather die on the way, then to remain here. 

The following day, in the afternoon, the barge finally arrived. It had been snowing for 
several days now. The temperature was steadily falling. There was a lot of 
anxiousness that the river would freeze and the marine traffic will cease. That evening 
the barge became our home. The furnishings here were similar to those in the "box 
cars". The two-tier wooden planks were attached to the walls of the cabin and there 
was even a small kitchen stove, but we had nothing to cook. Everyone found some 
place to sit. We were glad to finally leave this part of the world. 

I do not remember how many days we were on the barge. One day we arrived at 
Molotov, where we transferred to a very large ship, the "Pamiat Okulova" (Memory 7 
of Okulov). The first and second class passengers had very 7 nice, almost luxurious 
accommodations. We traveled in third class. It was very crowded here. Over four 
thousand people filled this section. Finding a place to sit was quite a big 
achievement. Even in the engine room there were a lot of people. 
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The ship stopped at larger ports. Many people would get out trying to find and buy 
something to eat. On the ship, news of where one could get some food traveled very 
fast among the passengers. We learned that in Czystopol, near the port, there is a 
"kooperativa" (a store), where one can buy bread without the “ration-book” (at 
Piszczanka every family had a ration-book). 

There were always very long lines for bread, soup or whatever else was sold in any 
store - anywhere. We arrived at Czystopol. Someone said: "One kilo of bread costs 
seventy-five kopieks here". (1kg equaled approximately 2 pounds). This was very 
cheap. The ship was to dock here for one hour. Jadwiga and I took off to buy some 
bread. We were standing in a line, when most unexpectedly I saw Edek 
Kaczmarczyk. He was also at the Piszczanka camp. He corresponded with his uncle 
in Poland who lived in a part occupied by the Germans now. 



In the spring of this year, Edek had run away from Pieszczanka. "Edek, what are you 
doing here ?!"- I called to him. He came closer and briefly told me his story. He 
spoke in Russian - out of fear, I think. His escape was successful until he reached the 
German border. Here he got caught by the Germans. Since he came from the 
Russian occupied side, he was handed over to the Russian authorities. As soon as they 
realized he had escaped from the labor camp in the Urals, he was imprisoned in 
Moscow. After several applications to set him free, the authorities decided to put him 
in one of their orphanages and "train" him. He was presently attending school for 
mechanics and in his free time, was delivering bread to this cooperative. Our elders 
tried to talk him into coming with us. "Come with us Edzio. You can join the junacks, 
(military school for young boys-teenagers) please, come with us". He only shook his 
head and with tears in his eyes said "No". He did not say a single word to us in 
Polish. How much he must have suffered in that prison in Moscow, I thought. The 
fear of it happening again will never leave him. 
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Our shopping trip was successful. We bought two loaves of bread. The piercing; 
whistle of the ship was announcing its near departure. We ran, afraid to miss it - 
missing this ship would most certainly mean losing our family forever. We made 
it. Five minute later and our ship would have sailed away. All of us enjoyed our meal, 
consisting of a small piece of bread and some kipiatok (boiled-hot water) available on 
the ship. The bread here was much better then at Piszczanka. I told Mom of our 
meeting with Edzio Kaczmarczyk. 



In a few days our ship docked at "Kamskoye Uistie". Here we had to change 
ships. We were disembarking at night. Disarray, commotion, total chaos, large 
crowds of people pushing and shoving each other - ideal condition for thieves to 
harvest. The robbers did not pass us up. Our bag, containing the remnants of our 
clothing, and my suitcase were gone. The suitcase contained some books from my 
high school, Dad's diplomas, his war medals, and some documents and notes 1 made 
during our stay in Piszczanka and a large family album with over 400 photographs. I 
managed, during the commotion, when we were escorted out of our home, to sneak 
out this treasure of mine. Now it was all gone. Whoever took it, will have no use for 
the contents of this suitcase and will probably throw it into the river. "NO!” I 
screamed. Give it back!" I searched everywhere, in every trash container. My treasures 
were gone -1 sobbed, tears flooded my eyes. I had a hard time accepting this loss. 

All the passengers left the ship. I was sitting on the floor where my suitcase was 
taken. Mom came and asked me "What are you still doing here, my child? Come 
along” she said, “the ship will be sailing away in a few minutes”. "Oh, Mommy, I 
have to find my suitcase" I cried. "Darling, we have lost so much. Come, forget the 
suitcase. I left the children alone. Some wicked person may steal, what little we have 
left.” She took my hand and we left the ship. 
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The other ship we were to take had not dock yet. Our next destination was 
"Saratov". Nobody knew how long our waiting would be. Mom took all the children 
to the shelter on the docks. I remained on the shore watching the remnants of our 
belongings. One small bag contained all of it. I sat on the bag and cried. I could not 
stop crying for my stolen treasure. I cried so hard, I did not feel the freezing cold. 1 
was so angry. I swore to somehow pay back those damned communists for all they 
had done to us. 

Three days later our ship, the "Kim Woroszylow", docked. People started boarding 
the ship...chaos, crowd, pushing.. .Mom took our baggage and with one of my sisters 
followed the crowd. She wanted to secure a place for our family. Coming out to 
gather the rest of us, she noticed a spool of white thread by her feet. She immediately 
touched her secret pocket. On the inside of her coat she had made a small pocket in 
which she had 100 rubles, Dad's wedding band and a small spool of white thread. In 
the crowd, someone slit the face of the pocket with a razor. The wedding ring and all 
the money were gone. When Mom realized this, her face turned very pale and she 
screamed a cry of despair. “Oh, my Jesus, what am I going to do now !” Now we had 
no money, no bread, only a few pieces of worn clothing and one wool kilim. 

We were sailing now on the largest Russian river, the Volga. Two days passed. We 
had nothing to eat since we boarded "Woroszylow". Kipiatok (hot water) was all we 
had available to us. Mom became ill, probably from despair. One week passed. The 
children were crying from hunger. I could not watch this any longer. I decided to go 
to the upper decks and beg for some food for my family. I went up to the second 
class deck. People travelling this class seemed to be well off. They had nice clothing, 
the children were playing and laughing, some adults were playing cards and chess. I 
noticed a women carrying scraps of bread on a tray, heading toward a trash container. 

I suppressed my pride and approached her, asking her to let me have these scraps. I 
told her we had not eaten for a whole week. 

This woman looked at me with so much hate. She said "Die! You Polish bitch, all of 
you die, I will throw it out before I let you have it.” I felt an indescribable humiliation. 
She threw the bread scraps into the river to make sure I would not retrieve them 
from the garbage can. I sat on the steps - my heart was breaking. I became a beggar 
rejected by humanity... I hid my face in my hands and sobbed... 
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Suddenly someone touched my arm. I looked up. Before me stood a middle-aged 
Russian woman - her eyes were kind and gentle. She asked me what happened to me, 
why I was crying so hard. I told her about our misery. She took my hand and said 
"Don't cry child, come with me". She took me to her cabin. This kind woman gave 
me a loaf of dark Russian bread, two buns, a few cubes of sugar and a little margarine. 
"Don't cry my little one, take this to your Mom ". "Spasi boh" - may God reward 
your kindness- I said. 

Words were inadequate to express my gratitude. “Please, God, reward this person a 
thousand-fold for her compassion and kindness" - was a prayer in my heart. I dried 
my tears and in a little while, was treating my family to a meal. I did not eat. I would 
not be able to swallow even a bite. The emotion of the most recent experience was 
still choking me. Mom insisted I should eat something. “Let’s save it for tomorrow, 1 
already ate " - was my reply. 

Three more days passed and we were in Kuibyszev. I felt so weak - I could hardly 
walk - this was from many days of hunger. Here we had to disembark. Kuibyszev 
was one of the cities where the Polish Army had its outpost. The knowledge that 
Polish soldiers were here gave me a boost in much needed physical strength. By the 
time we got off the ship it was dark. We were to wait on the docks until the 
morning. There was a fairly large waiting room and here we spent the night. 

In the morning we were to go to school N° 42. Everyone coming from the prisons 
and labor camps located in Northern Russia, had to report here. From here, the 
transportation of our people was directed to a few Russian republics to the South. 
Mom was ill, could hardly walk, and the children were weak. I decided to go and 
register our family at the designated place. My sister Eugenia went with me. When we 
arrived at the school N° 42, there was already a crowd. Shortly, two officers in 
uniforms arrived — Captain Lewicki and Captain Zeromski. Immediately 1 
approached them and briefly told our story. One of them caressed my hair, kissed me 
gently on the forehead and in a loving, fatherly tone, said "Don't worry, my dear 
child. Your family has suffered enough. You, first of all, should get assistance ". 

He immediately sent a chaise for Mom and the children. I expressed our heartfelt 
thanks and, finding a spot away from everybody, I prayed, thanking Jesus and the 
Blessed Mother for their loving care and blessings. 
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Soon Mom arrived. We were all taken to the public bania (bath-house). We were 
really dirty. On the ship we had no facility for bathing. .After cleaning up we 
returned to school No 42. We were given a spot among other deportees. The straw 
beds (on the floor) were covered with sheets. We were given a couple of 
blankets. Soon dinner arrived. A delicious meal - we were terribly hungry - our meals 
disappeared fast. This is heaven, I thought. 

We were informed, that in a couple of days, every one here would be transferred to 
the Southern region of the Soviet Union. We were to be ready. The two days passed 
very quickly and the day of our departure was upon us. The people, carrying their 
sacks on their back, containing all their belongings, walked in groups to the train 
station, which was about three kilometers from the school. The sun was rising when 
we arrived at the train station. Boarding the train took several hours. Around noon, 
everyone had an assigned place. This time we were on a passenger train. Everyone 
was given a few dollars, pocket money, the rest of the money and food supplies were 
given to the transport's commander assigned by the army authorities at 
Kuibyszev. The commander received a lot of money. He was responsible to provide 
food for all the people in this group. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jugoslawski, deputy of the Polish Government, came to our 
wagon. He talked briefly with everyone. When he turned to me and asked "Where is 
your Daddy?" I could not answer - sorrow gripped my throat. Somebody answered 
for me - telling him our story. Then he took out of his pocket 150 rubles, gave them 
to me and left. After a while, Mr. Jugoslawski returned, carrying a big bag, which he 
handed to me. It contained a lot of sweets for the children, some white bread, sugar 
and a large bottle of fresh milk. He said to me: "Do not worry my child, take care of 
your mommy, brothers and sisters - everything will be all right" - and left. As soon as 
the people got settled, many left the wagon, to check out the nearby canteen or a 
store with food. 

The train was scheduled to leave in three hours - so we had plenty of time. The 
people were coming back with their soup and bread. Mom and Richard were sick 
again. I decided to go and buy some food too. There is still plenty of time. The three 
of us, my sister - Eugenia, Alinka Tarnowska and I, ran as fast as we could to the 
canteen with pots for the soup. 
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A long line of people were waiting here for their turn to make a purchase. Around the 
corner was a small drug store. I left Alinka and Eugenia in the line and decided to buy 
some supplies at the drugstore. I bought some bandages, iodine, castor oil and 
valerian drops, just to have them on hand. The clock struck 2:30 p.m. We have a 
little more time yet, but let's go... We walked fast, so our soup would not get too 
cold. When we arrived at the station, our train was not there. "Maybe they moved it 
to a different track” I said. I went to the station master and asked where is our 
transport. "It left at half past two" he said. We were left behind. 

I must not loose my head now. I returned to where I left my sister and Alinka. "We 
will be all right" I said to them. “Please don't cry...Let's go back to the school.” It was 
getting dark. The dim street lights allowed us to see the road. We were still at the train 
station, when suddenly someone called my name, I looked around. It was Mr. Piksa 
and Mr. Malec. These two men were from our transport, left behind, just like us. 
"What are we going to do Miss Elizabeth?" one of them asked. Oh my, I thought. 
These grown men are asking me for advice?, I felt very grown up. "Let's all go back to 
the school. I am sure, the officers we met there earlier will help us" I suggested. The 
director of the train station suggested that we catch the very next train to Tashkent. I 
was afraid to do that. 

The decision to go back to the school was favored by all. Alinka and Eugenia were 
complaining that their feet hurt and they could not walk that far. The school was 
three kilometers from the station. “O.K. then, I will go by myself. You stay here with 
Mr. Piksa and Mr. Malec. Wait here until I come back.” I remembered the road to the 
school. Running almost all the way, occasionally a car or motorcycle passed me. I 
prayed and ran...The night was dark... 

When I arrived at the school I met the lieutenant who registered us the day 
before. He recognized me. "What, didn’t your transport leave yet?" he asked. "Oh, 
yes Sir, it left much earlier then we were told" I answered, telling him what had 
happened. The officer smiled. “Do not worry. Go and get the rest." I ran as fast as I 
could — the wind whistled - not a single star in the sky. Within an hour, all five of us 
were again at School No. 42. Supper was waiting for us. Mrs. Balawajder prepared a 
place for us - girls, to sleep. We were very tired and almost immediately after supper 
we fell asleep. 
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The next day. Captains Lewicki and Zeromski came to see us. They brought us sweets 
and assured us, that we will find our mother. My heart was full ot gratitude lor their 
kindness and caring. Around noon that day, a priest arrived from London. In the late 
afternoon, he came to the school with Captain Zeromski who introduced us to him. 
Father "X" (I do not remember his name) was a short stout man, with a handsome 
face and great humor. He teased me a lot and called me a "little mommy". He was 
accompanied by two very handsome men, one of them was an Englishman. They 
talked with us for a long time. Before leaving us, the Englishman gave me 100 rubles 
for our journey. 

The next day, at 10 am. Father "X" celebrated mass. The room was packed. A table 
served as an altar. Someone started to sing the "Serdeczna Matko" (Beloved 
Mother). The voices, at first were very strong, then they started breaking and within 
minutes turned into sobs. Even the Jews, who were present at this service, cried. The 
entire congregation was on its knees - thanking God for our survival and freedom. 
The priest started his homily. Our Holy Father has sent him here with a Papal 
blessing for the Poles who survived the Russian prisons and labor camps. The homily 
was very uplifting and charged with emotion. Even the priest had tears in his eyes, 
his voice shaking with emotion, so he cut his homily short. For a long time people 
were on their knees - praying. I shall never forget this day. 

We left Kuibyszev the next day. Most of the people were ex-prisoners, and few 
families. Lieutenant Sokolowski was the commander of this transport. He was told 
by Captain Zeromski to take good care of us, three girls, and return us to our 
mothers. The supply of bread I had should last us a few days. Day and night we heard 
only the rhythmic clatter of the train wheels and the occasional whistle of the 
locomotive. The train seldom stopped. We were traveling now across the 
steep. Hardly any vegetation, sand, everywhere sand...and huge sand-drifts. Here and 
there, a patch of tall steppe-grass, among it occasionally one could see protruding 
thorny branches of shrubs. 

The railway-stations were very small and far apart. The houses were different. The 
train stopped near a city. We did not know its name. Its appearance reminded us ot 
some ruins. Small clay huts with flat roofs. Here and there, scruffy bushes of some 
kind. Here and there, a camel or dromedary grazing on dry s^repp e-grass. People 
looked different. These were Asiatic tribes. Women wore pants with wide, ballooning 
leggings. Men had long thin mustaches. 
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I wished we could learn something about their life, their customs and their 
culture. We could not communicate with them — they did not speak Russian. All this 
was fascinating. What a wonderful lesson in geography! 

On the third day of our journey, late in the evening, we arrived at Orys - a fairly, big 
city. We were to remain here until eight o'clock in the morning. Our food supply 
was gone by now. We were hungry. Early in the morning, someone had told us that 
nearby was a canteen and they sold soup and bread - cheaply. I had some money left, 
so I decided to go and try my luck at getting some - to feed the three of us. A few 
men from our wagon were going, so I followed them. Indeed, the building was very 
close to the rail-tracks. 

After a few minutes we entered a large building illuminated with electric lights. The 
queue for the soup was already quite long. I took my place in the line. The guys, 
strong creatures, pushed their way ahead, and in no time were going back with their 
breakfast. I, frail kid, could not do this and nobody would let me go ahead - 
everybody here was hungry. As I was paying for my soup and bread, the train's 
whistle blew. It was only a few minutes after seven. I ran - the train had already 
started moving - slowly at first. 

Our wagon had already passed. I was able to put my container with our soup into the 
next wagon. Running, I lost all my bread. I quickly jumped onto the steps at the end 
of the wagon. A couple of young Jewish men were late too. They jumped on the same 
steps and pushed me off - there was not enough room for the three of us. I fell to the 
groung, my hands and knees were full of gravel. I was lucky, I could have found 
myself under the wheels of the train. The transport left. My hands and knees were 
bleeding. 

A couple of rail track attendants must have seen what just occurred. They picked up 
the bread that I lost and handed it to me. One of them spoke Russian. "Over there, 
on the next tracks is an express train, get on it, you will catch up with the one you 
missed." I got up and quickly followed their instructions. A new problem arose. I 
went to the conductor of the express train, told him what had happened and what 
was advised by the two men. "Absolutely not!" he said. "You have no pass or ticket - 
absolutely not!” Now, what am I going to do? Somehow, I must get on this train. The 
fear of remaining here forever gave me tremendous physical strength and 
determination. 
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The train started moving. I jumped on the steps of the wagon and held fast to die 
railing. The railroad guard - Uzbek, or some other dark devil grabbed me by my coat 
and pulled me off and left. I quickly pulled myself up and ran to jump on the steps of 
the next coming wagon. Success! The train was picking up speed fast. I took the scarf 
off my head and tied myself to the step's railing. It was so very cold. The wind 
whistling - my hands were freezing. “Lord, please help me find my family “ I prayed. 

We passed some villages and the sun was rising. My hands were numb. I had no 
gloves. It was so cold... Several high school boys (they wore high school uniform 
coats) were nding in the duty room of the next wagon. 

They noticed me. One of them came out onto the small platform in front of this car, 
and said "Come, join us, it is warmer here. I will help you to get across the buffers". 
At first I was afraid to move. Loosing my footing would certainly mean death under 
the wheels of the train. After a while the boy talked me into this new exercise. I 
untied myself from the railing. Slowly, I stood up, my friend extended his arm toward 
me. I grabbed his hand and very carefully, walked slowly over the buffers to the next 
wagon. "Thanks a lot dear friend!" I said. We entered the little room where his friends 
were sitting on the floor. It was warm here. My hands and feet were hurting, burning 
with the pain of frostbite. I was trembling all over. Slowly I warmed up and the chills 
ceased. This young man probably saved me from death - from dying from exposure. 

Whenever the train stopped, the train-inspector or ticket man would chase us out of 
our hiding place and off the train. We would have to get off, but as soon as the train 
started, we would jump back on. In the company of these fellow students young men, 
I felt more secure. 

After a couple of stops we were told we would be arrested if we were caught again. 
This meant one more stop. At the third train station, we left the train and ran. 
What a great surprise here. Two tracks away from the express-train, stood our 
transport! People were walking along the side of the tram, some were washing their 
faces. My sister and Alinka were sitting on their bunk and crying. When they saw me, 
their screams of joy could be heard from far. "We thought you would never catch up 
with us" were their greeting words. My next job was to find my pot of soup which I 
deposited in the wagon next to ours. I found the pot. The soup was gone. I was glad 
to get my pot back. Now I need to get some food ... 
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At the nearest train stop, there were several Russian women selling soup to the 
travelers. They came close to the wagons, with buckets of soup. For the last kopieks 
I had, I bought some soup. This was our only meal for the next three days. Our train 
stopped at a fairly large station. Next to us was a transport of Russian soldiers, going 
to the front (now the Russian were fighting the Germans). Our people were begging 
the Russian soldiers for some bread. The Russians were sharing what they could - 
bread, sugar, dried bread, dried fish... The commander of our transport had received a 
lot of money for food, for all of us, but he could not care less. 

I got out of the wagon too. Standing on the platform, I was fighting an inner 
struggle. Should I stretch my hand for a piece of bread again, to beg? The vision of 
the hungry girls, Alinka and my sister - versus pride. As I stood there, an army nurse 
approached me, handing me a large piece of bread and some herring. “Take it little 
girl, and get to your wagon. Your transport will be leaving shortly". Thanking her, I 
hurried to our wagon. Now, the fear of missing our train frightened me. 

While my sister and Alinka ate, I sat on the floor. Tears filled my eyes. My Lord, I 
have become a beggar. A feeling of humiliation and shame enveloped me. Don't do 
that to yourself - something within me was saying. It is better to ask then to steal ,the 
voice said. From now on, every time the train stopped, and we would see the trains 
carrying some Russian people, I would get out and beg for food. This is how we 
survived for the next few days. 

One week had passed since we left Kuibyszev. Today we left behind us, Samarkand. 
The memory of fairy tales, heard long ago, became a vivid picture. The Sultans, 
princesses, a magic carpet, an exotic city - it all happened here. Our train stopped at 
the small station about 150 kilometers past Samarkand, and was moved to the side 
tracks. The police came and told us all "to get out". Our destination was Kagan, 
which was 200 more kilometers to the East. Everybody got out with their 
belongings. 

The groups went to Lieutenant Sokolowski, the commander of the transport. He 
received 2,500 rubles for food, for all these people. So far, nobody received a single 
penny from him. Lieutenant Sokolowski, along with his chums, had spent most of the 
money - or had just stolen it. Many people gave him their documents and passports 
for safe keeping. As a leader of the transport, he needed these documents in case the 
Russian authorities decided to check the passengers. 
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When people started demanding their share of the money and their documents, 
Lt. Sokolowski's answer was "I don't have any money or documents. You are now 
on your own. Do what you want". Now my turn came to talk to our leader. "What 
are we to do, sir? You have promised Captain Zeromski that you would take care of 
us, and deliver us to our mothers. We have not received any help from you so far!" I 
said. His answer was: "There is nothing I can do for you girls. If you want to travel as 
free riders, you can come along". 

After telling him off, pointing out, that he was a man without honor and should not 
be wearing the uniform of a Polish officer I said "Thanks for nothing!" and left. 

The people were very upset and angry. The women cursed the man with bells, books 
and candles. After a while the people calmed down. They discussed the situation and 
what they should do. The women decided to go to a Russian police chief and inform 
him of what happened - and they did so. Advised to call the deputy of the Polish 
Government in Samarkand, they did so immediately. They were told "There will be a 
passenger train, with one empty wagon, coming within one hour. Get on it, it will 
take you to your destination.” The train arrived promptly. All of us boarded it. 1 
doubt if Lieutenant Sokolowski would have the guts to join us. The women would 
have thrown him under the train, they were so angry. 

The next day, in the afternoon, the train stopped at Kata-Kurhan. It was one of the 
longer stops. I left our compartment and walking along the corridor, I looked at what 
was going on outside. The windows were opened, and on the platform, the people 
were walking, coming and going. Suddenly I saw a familiar face. "Edziu!" I screamed, 
to make sure he could hear me. "What are you doing here?" He turned 
around. When he saw me, he hesitated for a moment, not knowing whether he 
should talk to me, or first, run, to tell my Mom we were here. "Niusia" he yelled, 
"Your Mom and all of us are here. She has been worrying so much, come with me". I 
quickly returned to our compartment, woke up Alinka and my sister, said farewell to 
our companions, Mr. Jozwiak and his daughter Jasia, and we got off the train. My 
heart was beating so fast. Thank You Lord for this reunion. Soon, we were in our 
Mom's loving arms - tearful, but happy to be finally together. 
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The people, traveling in our original transport, were ordered off the train at this 
station, and were told to look for a job, to earn their living. There was no shelter 
provided for them. Everybody was huddled in small groups, sitting on their 
belongings, waiting for someone from the nearby "kolhozes" (collective farms), to 
hire them for work. Once a week, officials from these farms would come and hire the 
people to work on their farms. 

Under the roof of the sky, in this dirty rail-station's courtyard, we stayed for two 
weeks. The heat, dust, wind, and sometimes rain - were difficult to endure for much 
longer. Mom was selling whatever she could in order to buy some bread for 
us. Sometimes I stood all night in a line - for bread. Many times, there was nothing 
left by the time my turn came. The days seemed so long. The constant struggle for a 
crust of bread was so exhausting, but we would not loose hope. 

One day the commander of the station told us, that in the afternoon, we will be 
dispatched to the kolhozes. Now everybody was hoping to be sent to a good 
one. We were getting ready for our new station in life. Taking turns, we all went to 
the "bania" (public bath house, Russia is known for) to clean up. What a bath house! 
This tiny room in the basement of a small building looked more like a prison cell. We 
were afraid that they would lock us up here. All kinds of frightening thoughts ran 
through our minds. We needed a good bath — but we were sure it would not happen 
here. “Let's find some water, and something, to put it in”, one of my sisters said. We 
found two wooden troughs full of holes. On the bottom of two small barrels, a small 
amount of cold, dirty water, looked disgusting. We washed our muddy feet and 
left. We were ready, and anxious for a roof over our heads. 

Another day was coming to an end. The sun was setting on the horizon but the 
promised wagons did not arrive. It looked like we were destined to spend another 
night here. We were hungry. Mom had a bit of flour left - enough for a thin soup. 
Marysia Stawarz, Janka Kulak and I will cook our supper tonight. On the bank of a 
nearby small river, there were already a few watch-fires burning. The people were 
boiling water obtained from the river, and preparing their meals. By the time we 
cooked our supper, most of the people were finished and had left the area. 

The night was dark, only the embers from the dying fires lit the ris er's bank. Once in 
a while, the wind would blow, raising millions of tiny, bright sparks flying to the sky. 
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Not far from here was a small park. At night, when the human voices were silenced, 
the sound of the river and the whisper of the tree leaves made a sad melody - 
sounding much like human sobs. Slowly, a large, bright moon emerged from behind 
the horizon. The picture changed as if touched by a fairy's hand. The silvery veil 
enveloped the earth and trees. The river looked like a mosaic of colorful glass - 
glistening in the moonlight as if someone has scattered diamonds on it. The magic of 
colder, fresher air of the night, had such a calming effect on us. We wished it would 
last forever.... 

The next day, early in the morning, a few arbas (a large, two wheel buggy) arrived for 
us. We were on our way to Kolhoz Uzgarysz. 
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Only three families were hired for work at kolhoz Uzgarysz. Mr. and Mrs. Kulak with 
their daughters, Janka and Halinka, Mr. and Mrs. Stawarz with their daughter Marys la, 
and our Mom with her six children. The first night we all slept in the room at the tea¬ 
house. The next day, each family was assigned a clay hut, called a kibitka. We were 
put in a nice little room with a large window. Before our arrival, they had a store 
here. People were friendly toward us. They were very kind, offering their help. 

The very next day I went to work, picking cotton. At first I found this work almost 
amusing. Sixteen to eighteen women and girls walked in a row. They had large cloth 
bags, tied around their waist, into which they collected the cotton. Each person had a 
row of cotton plants from which she would pick the fluffy heads of cotton. I was a 
member of the first brigade. The girls often tried to have some conversation with 
me, making some signs with their hands and making strange sounds. I tried to 
imagine what they might be saying. My new friends patiently tried to teach me their 
language. Everybody was inviting me over for breakfast, lunch and supper. If, for 
some reason I would not go, they would bring food to us. 

After a few days I was able to converse with my co-workers, my new Uzbek friends. 
The language was very simple - so was their life. I did my best, worked very diligently, 
and soon walked even with the rest of the women in the brigade. The task master was 
so impressed with my performance that he appointed me a leader of the first brigade. 
My friends were glad for me, and congratulated me. 
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My sisters picked cotton in the other brigades. We had plenty of food now. Mom 
and the little children were working at "home", pulling the fluffy cotton out of its 
peduncles. For our work we were paid in products: some flour, sweet corn meal 
called "Dzugara", goat milk and "Kishmish" (dried grapes), much tastier then raisins. 
Our task-man was a kind and understanding person. He seemed to understand our 
situation, was very tolerant, allowing us not to work on Sundays. After so many 
months of misery, we were happy here. 

The 27 th of November 1941 brought us unexpected news. Early that day, a policeman 
came to our hut, announcing the end of our stay here. "You are all going back to 
Poland" he said. Is it really happening?... Is it possible?.. .Are we hearing him 
right?...Many questions ran through our minds. 

After a short time, we were in front of our kibitka and we were ready to leave. The 
women and girls from the first brigade came over to say goodbye, asking me to write 
to them. The trip was tiring. The little children and our belongings were on the 
wagon - the adults and older children had to walk. 

At sunset we arrived at Kata-Kurhan. It started raining and it was cold. Our people 
from the various kolhozes had already arrived here. The new transport leader was 
much like Lieutenant Sokolowski, concerned only with his welfare. At least, we had a 
roof over our heads now. We waited two days for our train. Everybody had some 
provisions from the Kolhoz they worked at, so we ate. Now we were going 
somewhere - nobody knew where. 
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On January 8, 1942 we arrived in Turkestan. Everybody wondered what we were 
going to do here. All around us was the desert — an absolute wilderness. We could not 
see any vegetation here, not even a blade of dry grass — only the freezing temperature 
and chilly wind. Shortly after the train stopped, there came an order from the leader 
to evacuate the train. The leader of the transport decided to put the people into 
several groups. Each group was assigned to a different kolhoz. The people had no 
say in it. There was no choice, no discussion. Were we really free? We wondered. 

The transportation varied - some traveled by mule, some on camels and some by 
truck. We rode in an open truck. Thirty people were packed into this rather small 
vehicle. We could barely tolerate the cold wind and snow, the sub-zero temperature. 
Everyone was cold and was shivering. Around us there was only desert. The driver 
was speeding, but it was not fast enough for us, we were numb from the cold. Finally, 
we saw something on the horizon. From the distance it looked like the remnants of 
some old ruins. It was our village. In one hour we arrived at our destination. The 
name of the village was Stary Ikan. 

The entire village was surrounded by a thick, tall grey wall. Through the center of the 
village ran a highway, on both sides of which were high walls. Inside the walls were 
huts called "kibitki". These were small clay huts with flat roofs, similar to those in 
Uzbekistan. Some of them were quite pretty, white washed with a few fruit trees 
growing around them. There were four kolhozes in this village. 

Once in awhile we would pass a man on a donkey or camel. We were moving on. To 
the left of the village we saw a fairly tall mountain, on which could be seen some kind 
of ruins. After a while, our truck stopped in front of a long building, behind which a 
small orchard was visible. The children got off the truck, running to warm up their 
shivering cold bodies. We were led to a large room, which was totally empty, without 
a single chair nor bench to sit on. 
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After a few minutes, many people gathered in front of the building. The residents 
were curious to see the newcomers. I was also observing our new hosts with much 
interest. The men were tall and lean with a dark complexion, wearing beards and thin 
mustaches. On their heads, they wore small caps called "tibiteyki". Long, mostly back 
coats and soft leather knee high boots completed their attire. The young men wore 
European style clothing. They spoke some Russian. They were very proud of it 
because their elders did not pass the knowledge of this language to them. We did not 
see any women on the street. 

Late that afternoon, the task-master informed us that we will be working at the 
kolhoz "Kalinin", and until they find huts for us, we will stay in "chaihana" (tea 
house). We followed him to a small, two story building. Upstairs, there were three 
small rooms and a balcony. The largest of the rooms had a small stove. Here, we were 
to lodge for a few days. The room was clean. We were thankful for a warm place to 
stay. 

The people brought in their belongings. Someone lit a fire in the stove to warm up 
the place. The dry desert straw was used for fuel. After an hour or so, two men came 
in, bringing our supper. This consisted of some gruel and a half of flat thin bread (like 
pita bread). Everybody was tired - it was a long day. Immediately after supper we 
were ready for bed. There were no beds. The people made their "nests" on the 
floor. The place was crowded, but it was warmer that way. 

Early the next morning, a young Uzbek girl walked into our room. She was an eight 
grade student, on her way to school. She just wanted to meet me and decided to stop 
here. I followed her outside the building - she spoke some Russian, so we 
talked for a while. I had made a new friend. 

Knitting became our temporary occupation. It happened most unexpectedly. In a 
conversation with a local woman, I disclosed the knowledge of this art. Almost 
immediately we received requests for socks, gloves, mittens, sweaters and 
shawls. Everybody wanted theirs made first. The women would bring their yarn and 
when their order was ready, they paid us, sometimes with money, but mostly with 
food. They were so proud of their new garments, they wore them only to special 
occasions. We knitted, working from sunrise to sunset. For now, this was our lively- 
hood. 
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Several young boys from Kalinin studied at Taszkent. They were the pride of the 
entire community. On the days free of classes, the boys would be at the kolhoz. Their 
Russian was quite good and they liked to show off their knowledge, whenever they 
had the chance. Occasionally these students would pay us a visit. They told us ot 
their traditions and customs, we reciprocated. Mr. Kulak and Mr. Stawarz were glad 
to see these guys, because they always brought them some cigarettes. 

I have to mention that the door to our dwelling was never locked. The locals entered 
without knocking. I guess it was their custom here. One day, a tall, well dressed 
woman came in. She was very pretty. She had a fair complexion, an oval face with 
large almond shaped black eyes, some long eyelashes and black eyebrows which were 
arched softly across her forehead. Her shiny and long black hair was braided into 
thick braids. She asked me who my Mom was. She introduced herself as Solidat’s 
aunt, Zubash. Solidat was one of the girls I knew. Zubash was a seventh grade 
teacher in the local school. She asked Mom’s permission to let me work for her. At 
first Mom was hesitant. I really wanted to work for this lady, and I convinced Mom 
to let me. 

The next day, Zubash -tote (tote means aunt, used here as a term of respect) came to 
pick me up. On our way to her house we talked. She spoke Russian well. "Please, 
feel at home in my house, help yourself with food when you are hungry" she 
said. She was curious and wanted to know our story -everything that we had 
experienced. In no time we arrived at her home. Walking across a fairly large 
courtyard in which grew several fruit trees, we entered a large, nice building with large 
windows. From the foyer, a small hallway led to a few rooms. We entered one of 
them. In the center stood a large, rectangular table and sewing machine nearby. 
Zubash-tote's husband greeted me. A friendly smile indicated he was glad to see 
me. He was much older then his wife - this was very common in this part of world. 

Their daily life was pretty much routine. They both started their day before 
sunrise. Zubash got up first - her husband shortly after her. First, they took care of 
their livestock. They owned a cow, a couple donkeys, a few goats and several 
sheep. (This couple was considered wealthy). After finishing their chores outside, 
Zubash and her husband came into the house, cleaned up and then prayed 
together. Early, Zubash would start the “samovar” in which their tea was prepared. 
Frequently they had guests for breakfast and supper. The meals were served in the 
room with a "sandal”. The sandal was a low table under which was placed a box with 
hot coals - as a source of heat. 
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People sat on the flat pillows, placed on the floor around the table, with their feet 
under the sandal. The table was covered with a heavy quilted cloth, extending on all 
sides enough to cover the legs of those present. 

Zubash placed a "pialka" (a round cup without handles) in front of each person, then 
poured the tea. While she did that, her husband prepared the tray with pieces ot flat 
bread. The tea was very fragrant, without sugar. This was their breakfast. Even,' meal 
started and ended with a prayer - said by the head of the family. After breakfast, 
Zubash went to her duties at school -her husband was busy in the yard. I cleaned up 
after breakfast and kept busy crocheting lace inserts for pillowcases, doilies and other 
such items for Zubash-tote. 

Her teaching duties were over by two o'clock in the afternoon. Immediately after 
getting home, she would start preparing the dinner. I very willingly helped her all that 
I could. There was no cooking stove inside the house. Like in Uzbekstan, they were 
built outside in the courtyard. They looked like very large, round clay pots with thick 
walls and small opening on the top. The most important utensil was a large iron pot. 
For the fuel, people used dried steppe grass and "kiziak" (dried cow's and camel's 
dung). This was placed at the bottom of the stove, and when the coals were red hot, 
the pot filled with water and whatever was being cooked, was placed over the stove's 
opening. Ihe food cooked slowly. The most frequently cooked dishes were 
"bishparrmak", "ash" and "bashmaltak". The most common ingredient used were 
mutton, dzugara (type of sweet com, growing only in this part of the world), cracked 
wheat, wheat flour, rice and various spices. 

My favorite was rice. It was cooked in the mutton fat along with added spices. This 
dish was cooked only for special occasions (for example — weddings, holidays etc..). It 
took over a half a day to cook this specialty. 

The bread baking was really different here. It was done after the dinner was 
cooked. The walls of the stove were still very hot. Small (6-8 inch) round flat cakes - 
sprinkled with water were slapped onto a wall inside the clay stove. Four or five cakes 
were baked at a time. While the bread was baking, the top of the stove was covered. 
The women knew exactly when the bread would be ready... The cakes would start 
falling off the walls — the women picked them up before they "fell into the coals". 
The yeast dough was started early in the day. By dinner time the dough was ready for 
baking. Food is served here in "pialkas" and eaten with your fingers. Wooden spoons 
are used only when soup is on the menu - which was not very often. 
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This couple had a little boy called Zepir. Zubash-tote took him in the morning to the 
nursery-school for small children over the age of two. She would bring him back 
home when she finished teaching. I enjoyed playing with Zepir and taking care ot 
him. He became so attached to me. Every evening, when I was leaving, he cried. To 
avoid this, I would have to sneak out quietly without him seeing me. 

While working for Zubash I learned their way of life. Within a month, I could cook, 
make bread and did all the household chores with ease, and even learned to speak 
their language. Once, Zubash-tote asked me to accompany her to a special party 1 . It 
was something like a Jewish circumcision ceremony. There were a lot of people and a 
lot of special food. Suddenly I felt sick. Headache and chills were getting worse and 
worse. I told Zubash-tote I had to leave. She walked me home to Mom. After a few 
minutes I was asleep. When I woke up I felt better. Zubash-tote brought some 
dinner for me. I ate very little. "Tomorrow I will feel fine" I said - soon falling asleep 
again. 

The next morning, I could not lift my head - it felt so heavy. Before noon, the doctor 
came. My temperature was almost 40°C - after examination, he said "It is typhoid 
fever". I do not know how many days passed before I was taken to the hospital. By 
then, my two sisters and Halinka Kulak were sick. Because of my high fever, my 
awareness of events was quite hazy. I remember being carried by two people. Mom 
was holding me on her lap - a dreadful ride. There was a constant pain in my 
belly. This journey seemed never ending.. .Night - large building (hospital) - nurses - 
doctor - Mom saying something to me .... 

It was morning when I woke up, regaining consciousness. I had no idea where I was 
or how many days I was here. When I opened my eyes I saw the kind face of a 
man. It was not the doctor. “Everything will be alright now" he said in Polish, and in 
a few minutes he left. I never saw him again. Trying to sit up or even turn over was 
beyond my strength. After a while, nurse Marusia, with her helper, came to change my 
bedding. They turned me to my side. Now I realized I was laying on a table in the 
hallway. 

After a couple of days I learned that my sisters Jadwiga and Leokadia and my brother 
Joseph were still here. Richard and Eugenia have recovered and already returned to 
the kolhoz. Janka Kulak, Marysia Stawarz and their fathers were here too. Several 
days passed, I was regaining my strength steadily, when one evening, somebody 
ordered that several of us had to leave. 
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We were only wearing a hospital gown. The nurses wrapped us in blankets and carried 
us to a waiting truck. The freezing cold and the wind did not change the mind 
of the person ordering our transfer. The trip was rough. I was glad, when after what 
seemed a very long ride, we were in the building. Two aids carried me into die small 
hospital room. Six young Russian women were sitting on their beds. 
The aids sat me on an empty bed. The bed was not made, only a thin mattress 
covered the metal springs. As soon as the aids left, the Russian girls took my blanket 
and my gown, leaving me absolutely naked. Calling for help did not do any good. 
Shivering and crying, I sat like this for a few hours. Finally, nurse Hela Zamerfeld 
heard my cry and came in. She brought me a new blanket and gown. My temperature 
was 39 Celsius again. I was shivering all night. It's starting all over again - I thought. 

This hospital was filthy. Bugs were crawling on the floor, walls and beds. Two weeks 
later I was transferred to another hospital. In this one, the hygienic conditions were 
much better. I did not see any bugs on the walls or beds. Our meals consisted of 
bitter tea (no sugar), 200 grams of bread daily and a thin soup made out of 
bran. After receiving this kind of nourishment after a severe illness, no wonder 
people were dying like flies. Everyday at least fifteen people died in this hospital. 1 
have seen through the window, how the naked bodies were thrown on the cart, one 
on top of the other. I asked one of the aids what they did with them? The answer was 
"they dig a deep hole, dump all the bodies in this common grave and cover them with 
dirt" - "there is a special man assigned for this job", she said. Such was the treatment 
of human beings here, without any dignity or respect. 

At last, the long awaited day came. Mom arrived to take me, Jozio, and Janka Kulak 
back to the kolhoz. Jadwiga and Leokadia had to remain in the hospital for a few more 
days, because they still had a fever. It was spring now. The fresh air felt so good after 
so many days in the hospital. While we were in the hospital. Mom, with two other 
families, were moved from the temporary dwelling in the tea house, to a small hut. I 
was glad to be back with Mom. I felt bad not being able to help her. She worked in 
the field now. The work was exhausting and the food became scarce. 

Six times a day, I had to eat a full saucer of sliced, salted onions with “airan” (similar 
to yogurt, made out of goat or camel milk). Slowly, I was gaining strength and after a 
week, I started knitting again. 
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A few days after my return from the hospital, my youngest sister Leokadia returned 
too. Now only Jadwiga remained in the hospital. All of us children now worked as 
domestic help, except for Richard, the youngest. Still too weak to work in the kolhoz, 
I busied myself knitting.. .it became tedious. 

On Saturday, May 26th, Mom and Mrs. Kulakowa went to Turkestan to check on my 
sister Jadwiga. The walk across the desert took several hours. They walked at 
night. The sun was rising when they arrived at the hospital. Inquiring about jadwiga's 
condition. Mom was told: "She died and has been buried already ". "Please, tell me 
where, I want to see where she is buried" — asked Mom in sorrow. The grave-digger 
demanded payment of eighty rubles for this service. She went to the deputy of the 
Polish Government. This institution was established in Turkestan to distribute aid to 
the deportees. 

Mr. Kawecki was head of this establishment. When Mom came to Mr. Kawecki, and 
asked for assistance, he told her "There is nothing available". It was well known that 
he was selling, on the black market, clothing, shoes and other items donated to the 
deportees by the generous people in America. He lived in luxury - stealing from the 
orphans and the poorest of the poor. God is just - and I believe, when this man’s 
judgement day comes, he will pay for his cruel treatment of women like Mom. 
Grieving, heart sick, mother returned to the kolhoz not knowing where her child was 
buried. 

Lord, how many more graves will mark our road to freedom?....Trying to comfort 
Mom , I reminded her of what she said to me on many occasions - "God sends a 
heavy Cross to those He loves". "Heavenly Father, please, ease her pain and grief - 
give her the strength to endure this loss". I prayed ...silently - in my heart. 

The providence has sent me a new opportunity to earn our sustenance. One day, 
while I was knitting a sweater for someone, came Liza. Her husband, a professor, was 
drafted and sent to the Russian front. Liza brought a pack of cards and was showing 
me how to play solitaire. The sight of cards reminded me of how, in Pieszczanka, 
Mrs. Oles was telling fortunes, using cards. It could be a way for me to earn some 
food, I thought. I shared this idea with Mrs. Kulak, who did some fortune telling by 
reading cards. She had a spare pack which she gave me. 
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I did not dare tell Mom what I was planning to do - she would consider it sinful. I was 
now in spiritual turmoil. Is it really a sin, when we are suffering hunger, and tins is 
only means of getting something to eat? My fortune telling sessions took place, while 
Mom was at work. The first time I read the fortune of a young woman -Sahdat, one 
of the school girls I knew, was present. The next day, several women came asking me 
to tell their fortune. First I prayed - “Please Lord, help me, enlighten my mind to 
what to do, let some of my readings come true.” 

At these card reading sessions I always asked to have a Russian translator. Most of the 
women here were very simple and superstitious. While I read their fortune, I carefully 
watched the expressions on their faces, trying to guess whether I was on the right 
track. It was war time and most of the young men were in die army. The battles were 
going on, so they would be wounded -1 started to spin out my tales .... 

Sometimes the women were talking among themselves about what their problems 
were, not realizing I knew their language. In such situations, the fortune telling was 
easy. In payment they would bring me food and money. "You will get a letter from 
your husband"..."Your son has been wounded, but is recovering"...etc...After a few 
days someone got a letter, another heard the news about a wounded son. My fame 
spread over the entire village. 

The people were pulling me in all directions. Since this "sport" was punishable by 
imprisonment, I did it in secret - at different homes, all over the village. In one week, I 
made 200 rubles, daily about a dozen lepioshki, a few pounds of flour, some grain, 
milk, some meat and other food items. We had plenty to eat now. The news of my 
successful fortune telling had spread to the neighboring villages. Liza, the fortune 
teller was my name in this community - they considered me an oracle. One of my 
customers had not heard from her son for eight years. Reading her fortune, I told her, 
that in 20 - 21 days she would receive a letter from her son. He was wounded and is 
still in the hospital. It so happened, that in 20 days she did get a letter from her son 
with such news. The woman came to our hut with all kinds of food items - she was 
so grateful. 

One morning, the task-master came to us and ordered me to go to work at the kolhoz. 

I knew that he had not paid the kolhoz workers for a whole month of work. 1 
answered: “No flour, no work" (the workers were paid with flour). He left without 
saying a word. 



There was no furniture in our hut. We slept side by side on the clay floor. We 
gathered some grass on the steppe, dried it, and used it for bedding. Sometimes, some 
of us, older kids, slept on the flat roof of our kibitka. There was one small window in 
which, instead of glass, was stretched the gut or bladder of some animal. The small 
door was hung improperly and did not close. One evening while I was sitting in the 
kibitka, talking to Mrs. Stawarz and her daughter, she noticed the task-master heading 
our way. 

Her face became pale. She thought that he was coming to arrest me. It was already 
dark in our hut. The task-master and his secretary' walked in. Without a customary' 
greeting, he asked where I was. After his eyes got used to the darkness, he noticed me 
and asked me to do a card reading for him. I tried to find some excuses, we had no 
light in the hut, etc... After a few minutes his secretary brought a lantern. Well, I have 
to please this man and grant his request. Now I am searching my brain for the most 
recent village gossip, or news that I had heard. I knew a little about his home, his life 
and his official business. He asked everyone to step out of the hut. Just the three of 
us remained, the task-master, his secretary and I. 

The fun started. My imagination had to work overtime now. Talking, I watched very' 
carefully the expression on the man's face. Soon I knew, I was on the right track. He 
asked me a few questions and details of my "reading", said goodbye and left. He 
appeared to be pleased, but he did not pay me. I was very glad that he did not. After 
a few days this became very useful. One time I was returning from my "official 
business" and passing by the task master's office, when I was called in. He started 
telling me that he could arrest me for making money by telling fortunes. My answer 
was "How much did you pay me? I am doing this for fun”. After this, he left me 
alone and did not try to force me to work at the kolhoz. 

The days passed. A certain routine developed. With my added income it was not too 
bad. Eugenia took care of Saheldad's little girl -Ursypkie, Leokadia was baby sitting 
little Salime at Odat-tote. The little girl became very attached to Leokadia and 
preferred to play with her then her mom. 

It was the end of June - harvest time was here. Many people left the village to go 
harvest the grain some distance away. Now I had to go to work. It was very strenuous 
work. We had to carry the dirt on stretchers, fill the holes in areas where there were 
deep ruts, carry bricks or earth up the young cotton plants. 
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One afternoon, a very dark, huge cloud appeared rather suddenly. We did not pay to 
much attention to what it might mean. We were almost asleep when we suddenly 
heard a shrilling, loud cry : “Flood!” Mom got up, the people were running out of 
their huts. We dressed up quickly and followed the others. 

The water was waist high. Arm in arm with Mom carrying little Richard on her hack, 
we got to a hill where we spent the night and part of the next day. Many of the huts 
were totally destroyed. Ours, somehow, escaped destruction. It took us several days to 
clean up the mess caused by the flood. The work and the general situation in the 
kolhoz was getting worse every day. 



TEARS OF FAITH 



At this time a delegate of the Polish Army came from Yangi-Yul to Turkestan. He had 
to organize the shelter for children of Polish deportees. My younger brothers and 
sisters were taken there. I, as the oldest child, remained with Mom. Taking turns with 
Mom, every Saturday we would go to Turkestan to visit the children. Saturday evening 
after work, a group of eight to ten of us would walk thirty-five kilometers (about 20 
miles) across the desert-fields. On the way we passed only one small kolhoz. In the 
morning, after a brief visit, we would walk back to our kolhoz having only a flask of 
water and a slice of bread for our nourishment. 

A week or so later. Mom has heard, that in Turkestan, girls my age, were being 
accepted into military school. Mom tried to persuade me to sign up. I did not want to 
leave her alone in this strange land. “You must join this school. You will go to school 
there and get a good education. Poland will need a young generation to rebuild her 
from the rums of war. You must do this to avenge the death of your Father". These 
words convinced me. I was ready to go. 

On July 19“', 1942, at 11:00p.m., Marysia S., Janka K. and I were leaving the 
kolhoz. Our mothers walked with us to the outskirts of the village. Here we said 
goodbye. "God be with you, guide and protect you" were their last words to us - 1 can 
still hear them... 

The night was moonless, not a single star in the sky. Here and there in the distance, 
glow-worms were doing their magic dance. The sound of the distant locomotive 
pierced the silence of the night. We walked along in silence. Everyone of us was 
occupied with the thoughts of the future and the sadness of leaving our Moms. Shortly 
before sunrise we reached our destination. The door to the shelter-house was still 
closed. We waited outside watching the dull sunrise. There must have been a lot of 
dust in the air. The vision of "hamsun" - a dust storm, we have experienced a few 
times, while in the kolhoz - came to my mind. 
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Finally the door opened and we were ushered into a waiting room. Questions, 
paperwork - it took a day and a half before all was completed. Now we were formally 
admitted as "iunachki". Our present lodging was a small room, shared by forty-five 
girls. Many of us slept outside on some blankets. 

The next day I was assigned to help the doctor. A small section of this building was set 
up as a children's hospital. My duties consisted of passing the medication and making 
sure the children took it, instilling eye drops every three hours, bandaging wounds etc... 
I must mention, that in this part of Russia, trachoma- a very contagious eye disease was 
not rare. Untreated it caused blindness. Frequent, thorough hand washing with soap 
and water was an absolute must as a preventive measure. I was very glad that I could be 
of some help here and I did my best. My assignment here lasted only two days. Being 
the smallest among the girls, I was assigned to help in the kitchen. We are very busy 
this day, preparing flapjacks for a group of girls leaving this shelter-house in a couple of 
hours. The first transport to Yangi-Yul would take the group of girls which were here 
the longest. 

While I was bustling in the kitchen, Mr. Deputy called me. "Please, get ready, You will 
come with us" he said. I borrowed a skirt from Marysia S. and quickly washed my only 
garment - a short simple frock. I had no shoes or anything else. My hair was shaved 
to the scalp when I had typhoid. The leader of the transport was urging us to hurry. 1 
put my damp frock on, said goodbye to Janka and Marysia and I was ready to go. 

We walked to the train station -about three miles from the shelter-home. My decision 
to go with this group troubled me. Maybe I should have stayed. How will I let Mom 
know where I was going? Prayer filled my heart, mind and soul. Yes, I must be strong 
We, children of Poland, must be well prepared to serve our Fatherland. We will raise 
our country from ruins. We will build a strong Poland, such were my thoughts.. .My 
Dad's last words came to my mind, and the memory of that tragic day of September 
17th, 1939 came alive. With it, pain, sorrow and longing. "My God, will it ever stop 
hurting ??”... 

That evening, we arrived at Yangi-Yul. After a short stop, we were on our way 
again. We dosed on and off through the night. Early in the morning, we were at our 
destination - Wrevskoie. Mr. Brin and his assistant brought us to the camp leader and 
left. The couple of mile walk to the camp was rather pleasant. The day was sunny, a lot 
of trees, green grass, a small river — a scenery we have not seen for a long time. 
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At the distance, along the river bank, I could see the white mounds and the constant 
activity around them. As we came closer, the mounds became white tents. This is 
where the boys and girls accepted to the military schools were temporarily housed. 
What a beautiful place, I thought. As we arrived at the camp, we met an officer on 
duty. Our leader reported to him the number of children he brought and handed some 
papers to the officer. We were all duly registered and then allowed to enter the 
premises of this military camp. 

I could not believe my eyes, how beautiful this place was. Many girls came out of the 
tents to greet us. Dressed in military uniforms, they all looked so pretty. We were still 
in our rags....Tears filled my eyes....Suddenly surprise! Here comes my sister 
Eugenia. We hugged. We did not see each other for a long time. She looked well and 
happy. Eugenia took me to her tent. Neat and clean, everywhere military 7 discipline. 
The girls brought me all kind of goodies to eat: bread, rolls, chocolate, fruit, dry dates. 1 
ate a little bit of everything - it was all so delicious...For the first time in two years I ate 
until I was full... 

The next day I wrote a letter to Mom. I also went to see the officer who registered us 
upon our arrival. His name was Mr. Konkol. I asked him to bring our Mom out of the 
kolhoz. He answered me it would be done.. ."Fools are taken with fine promises" 
says the proverb, so it was with me. 

On the third day after our arrival, our group received military uniforms. I would wear it 
with pride. From now on, every morning and afternoon we had a drill. Lt. Jozwa was 
our drill-instructor. After a few days we marched like real soldiers. We slept in the 
tents, on the ground. Each person was given a military uniform and two blankets - one 
to sleep on and one to cover up with. We used our shoes for a pillow. Life was great. 

Sometimes, when we were free from our camp duties, we cleaned up a nearby wheat 
farm - kolhoz. As a payment we were given some fruit. The food at the camp was 
good and plentiful. Every morning and every evening, the entire camp prayed together. 
After prayers, the officer on duty would read the reports and orders. 

On August 6 th , 1942, after the evening prayers, Lt. Juzwa read the orders. Did I hear it 
right?..."Pawlicka Elzbieta is nominated the Leader of the First Squad in the Third 
Platoon of the First Company, and will stand on Sentry duty tonight from midnight till 
two in the morning”. Immediately after Lt. Juzwa held the meeting of all new Sentries, 
he instructed us of our duties and to whom we should report. We were real soldiers 
now. 
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Quickly we went to our tents to catch a few hours of sleep. The girls who had been 
here longer told me how Lieutenant Juzwa liked to play little tricks on his troops. It 
was around 10 p.m. when I lay down to catch a few winks. I barely dozed off, when 
one of the older girls came into our tent to wake me up. She was on "wake-up" duty, 
responsible to wake up everyone who was to stand Sentry. In less then five minutes I 
was ready. Our camp was divided into three zones. We were in Zone 3, which was a 
fairly large area. 

Each girl on duty had a designated area to watch. Special attention was required to an 
area, adjoining a large wooded garden near the supply tent. Local thieves were 
apprehended occasionally. Walking to and from my assigned area, I suddenly noticed 
someone slowly walking toward our camp, from the outside. I watched the man. He 
tried to go around the tent. Ha! I thought, I got you now. I barred his way and asked 
him to follow me. He wore civilian clothing. I thought he was one of the locals, so I 
spoke to him in Russian. The man did not resist, and followed me straight to the office 
of Lieutenant Juzwa. I gave him my report. He thanked me, we both saluted. Then 
Lieutenant Juzwa burst laughing, and so did the man I arrested. He was one of the 
leaders. 

The days passed quickly. Sometimes, standing sentry at night, I thought my Dad could 
see me and Eugenia - in military uniform, doing guard duty. I am sure he was proud of 
us. A few days later, another transport arrived. We were hoping that Mom would be 
among these people. In this transport arrived Janka K., Marysia S., Marylka Kolodziej 
from Dzalabat, and a few other women - chosen by Mr. Deputy. Mom was not in this 
group. Eugenia and I felt very sad. People are so unfair... 

That evening I wrote a letter to my Mom. One of the ladies was returning to Turkestan 
and promised to deliver it to Mom. From Marysia K., I learned that our mothers were 
planning to leave the kolhoz and move to the city. Please Lord, watch over my mother 
and keep her safe... 
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After two weeks in Wrevskoie, the news came that soon the entire camp would be 
transported to Krasnovodsk. One day, the transport for the boys left. We were to be 
next. Certain orders by the Russian rulers had to be followed and some of the orders 
must have been issued by our military department. Any civilian clothing, any papers, 
etc...had to be burned before leaving Wrevskoie. 

We were allowed to keep only our military uniforms. Everyone with long hair had to 
have it cut short. The big bonfire was burning all night. The suitcases with dresses, 
shoes, everything was burning, until there were only ashes left. Soon everything was 
cleaned up. The flags were taken off the flag poles. Lt. Konkol and Lt. Juzwa each had 
a short speech, and we were on our way to the train station. 

This time we did not have to walk. Our train was already waiting for us. It was a 
foreign train. As many people as possible were packed into each wagon. There were no 
plank beds in the wagons. Lt. Konkol was supervising our wagon full of children. It 
was so crowded. Lt. Konkol tried to find a spot for each child. Completing this, he sat 
on a barrel, which stood near the door, and was dosing. The transport was stopping in 
larger cities. We were given a hot meal - along with fruit, chocolate and bread. We had 
no appetite. 

The journey lasted three days and nights. This was a very tiring journey. At 
Krasnovodsk, the camp to which we were taken was near the train station. It is a port 
city on the shores of the Caspian Sea, almost totally surrounded by naked mountains. 
There was no vegetation, except for a few palm trees where the camp was located. We 
were brought to a large building. This place was packed with people. Here I found a 
few of our old acquaintances, among them, Mrs. Furgal, Rutkowski and others. 

The conditions here were terrible. The water was difficult to get. For a glass of water, 
the people were giving their food rations. Sometimes, we would go to the station, 
when a train arrived, lay near the engine and catch the precipitated drops from the 
steam. It was very hot here. Between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. , the people stayed in the 
building. An egg dropped on the sand would fry in no time. The sea near the shore was 
black from oil spills and the water was very salty - not suitable for cooking or drinking. 
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A couple of days after our arrival, we were transported by buses to the port. We placed 
ourselves near the sea shore. The sea was much cleaner here, and we could wash our 
faces and hands as often as we desired. The mosquitoes were a nuisance here. The 
Caspian Sea is calm today. The gentle waves, chasing each other, splashed and 
disappeared on the shore. The soft ripple of the waves was so calming and restful. It 
could put one to sleep. Coming into the harbor, the ship - its huge, steel breast, cutting 
into the shimmering sheet of calm water, made the sea angry. In its rage, the tall 
waves, foaming and frothing, fought the invader. 

The ship slowly enters the harbor and docks. People are disembarking. Soon the ship 
was ready for us. "All aboard " the order came swiftly. “Please embark by platoons" - 
“Please, keep an order” sounded the directives of our leaders. The boarding was in an 
orderly fashion. The soldiers helped us to carry our backpacks. The wives of the 
platoon-masters made us carry their packages. At last, our entire camp was on board. 

So many people! Old, young, men, women, children. People everywhere. There was 
not an empty spot on the deck. The people were sitting on their luggage, on the floor, 
wherever one could find a place. It looked like a huge mound of ants. Soon, our ship 

- "Woroszylov" left the harbor. It is August 30 th , 1942 - we are leaving this God 
forsaken land.. .two and a half years of suffering and tears. The last rays of the setting 
sun were caressing the shimmering water of the sea. 

The ship picked up speed, it groaned under its heavy burden. It dipped its bow up and 
down, rolling from side to side. Once in a while, we saw a sea-gull, flying near the ship 

- occasionally sitting on the waves trying to rest their wings. It was getting dark - night 
fell upon us. Now, the total darkness was around us - not a single star in the sky. Our 
ship seemed like a nutshell on this ocean of water. Suddenly, our ship stopped. The 
rolling motion was more intense. The shrill boom of sirens woke all the passengers 
who were asleep. “What's wrong? What is happening?” was on everyone's mind. The 
people started praying... 

After a while, which seemed as long as an eternity, two small ships arrived, and hauled 
us in to the shore. Our ship remained here all night. Whatever was wrong with the 
ship "Woroszylow", was fixed and the next morning we sailed again. We welcomed the 
soft light of dawn. Soon, on the horizon, we could see the earth, trees and buildings. It 
was like a dream becoming reality. 
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A few soldiers, standing by the ship's railing, said "We are almost there, just a few more 
minutes”. The sea was too shallow for our ship to dock near the shore. Several tenders 
brought us to the shore. The Army trucks were already lined up - awaiting our arrival. 
Swiftly, in orderly fashion, the trucks were loaded with human cargo, and soon, we 
were on our way to the camp. 

We were in a totally different world. Lovely, small homes were surrounded by gardens 
and fruit orchards. Lots of flowers everywhere. To me it seemed like a land from a 
fairy-tale. We drove trough the city of Pahlevi. Many stores and shops, with large 
windows, were full of lovely things. Our camp was located outside Pahlevi, near the 
shore of the Caspian sea. At last our journey came temporarily to an end. 

The camp had many shelters. Some soldiers and a couple of platoons of women - 
P.S.K. (Women Auxiliary Service) were already here. We were assigned our places in 
the shelter, and were settling, trying to get some rest after the exhausting journey, when 
we heard a local youngster, advertising his goodies in a broken Polish "dobry -swierze 
jajki - dobry bulky" - good fresh eggs, good buns. Everything was very cheap. We had 
no money, so we bartered our rations of canned lunch meat and chocolate, for grapes, 
pomegranates, and other exotic fruit. 

Extremely dred, we went to sleep early. Like in the other camps, we slept on the 
ground (here it was sand). One blanket made our bed and we covered ourselves with 
the second blanket. The night was cold here... Eugenia became ill on the ship. She was 
still feeling bad - had chills, so I covered her with my coat, leaving only one blanket for 
myself. At night, the heavy rain soaked all of us in our shelter. By the time daylight 
arrived, I was ill too. I had a fever and could hardly keep on my feet. But Miss Ursula - 
the squadron leader, insisted I had to attend the drill. 

A couple of days later, at count off, I fainted. When I came to, the doctor was 
examining me. I was in a small tent with two very sick girls. "Malaria" said the doctor, 
giving the nurse orders for my medication. Everyday I was given three tablets of 
quinine. I felt worse and worse. A very high fever followed by a terrible shivering, it 
was exhausting. I did not remember, if anyone visited me - whether it was night or day. 
Some nightmares were constantly passing in front of my eyes, so I kept them closed - 
most of the time. 



Somewhere, far away, the jackals’ howling disturbed the night's silence. In the 
morning, my temperature would fall to subnormal, then I would sleep for a while. I 
was so weak. I could not sit up. Going to the- bathroom was a big problem. The area 
designated for this purpose was at some distance from the tents. A screened, deep 
trench, across which several boards were attached -formed the latrine. Whenever I had 
a healthy visitor - a girl I knew, I begged them to help me walk to the latrine, offering 
all my food rations for this service. Sometimes, I would get help, but occasionally, the 
girl would take my food and go away. Most of the time I walked on all fours, to get to 
that place. 

Everyday, at about eleven o'clock in the morning, I had a malaria attack. Each one 
seemed to be worse than the previous one. A severe shaking, like an epileptic seizure, 
which was impossible to control. It made a person totally exhausted. To add to my 
suffering, something else crept up. I developed a small blister on my palate. It was from 
the fever or something else, I do not know. I brought this to the doctor's attention. 
The doctor looked at it and told the nurse to apply some kind of liquid medication to 
it. 


I must mention that most of the nursing staff here had only four to six weeks of 
training by the Red Cross. One can easily imagine the extent of their knowledge in this 
field. One can also imagine the mistakes and harm, done to those they were supposed 
to heal. I became the victim of such ignorance. The nurse, instead of treating the 
blister, applied some caustic liquid to my gums. My gums swelled and turned 
purple. The pain was excruciating. I could not close my mouth, I could not eat or 
drink anything, except water. I could not talk. The inside of my mouth was one big 
wound. 

Laying on my blanket, with half my mouth opened, in agony of pain, I remained in this 
tent two more days, after which, I was moved from the camp’s “hospital” area to the 
recovery section. Here I was put in one of the tents. The doctor visited the patients 
once a day. The rest of the day, we were pretty much on our own, as our nurse, a 
young Jewish woman, did not care much for her patients. Everyday, a nurse from 

another tent, took me to the dentist, for a treatment for my gums. After each 

treatment, the pain was intolerable. I often fainted. A few days later, our dentist left. I 
was then transferred to the hospital in Pahlevi. Here, a dedicated doctor and a nurse 

did everything they could to heal my gums. Both of them were kind and very 

gentle. After a -few days, my gums were healed enough. I started to eat soft food. 
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TEARS OF FAITH 


The doctor was very pleased with my progress, and one day, he said: "Now, I am 
quite sure your teeth will not fall out". What terrific news. I started eating nourishing 
food and quickly regained my strength. Soon, I was able to take walks in the garden, 
all by myself. In the camp again, I enjoyed taking walks at night. Pahlevi, at night, 
looked so beautiful. Lovely villas, tall cypresses, thousands of colorful lights were 
reflecting in the still mirrored waters of the Caspian Sea. 

One late evening, as I was enjoying my walk with my “head in the clouds”, 1 heard 
some familiar voices. It was Irka Miller and Hela Szott. It had been almost two years, 
since we had seen each other. We walked for a while, talking and reminiscing. They 
told me that the entire camp has been evacuated to Teheran. Only a small group of 
soldiers remained to liquidate the camp’s buildings and clean up. The remaining 
twenty-six people were to be transported by the Red Cross to the hospital in Teheran. 
We were in this group. 

I enjoyed the beautiful view of Pahlevi for one more week. On sunny days, the 
colorful parrots seemed more playful, flying from tree to tree. The weather was great 
most of the time. Once, we saw a tornado - it destroyed a few tents on its way to the 
sea. Finally the day arrived for our departure from Pahlevi. It did not take long to 
load our group on this vehicle. One nurse and about twenty of us, recovering from 
malaria, and one driver. The drivers were very carefully chosen. They had to be very 
skilled and sober men. 

The bright early morning bid us goodbye. Soon, the lovely valley — the oasis of 
Pahlevi, was behind us. We were passing meadows of tall grasses, some pastures - 
and after a while, only sand and rocks were visible around us. By noon we were in the 
Zagros mountains. These tall, rocky mountains had no visible vegetation anywhere - 
deep gorges and precipices between mountain chains - only sheer cliffs and huge 
rocks. The road was very 7 narrow, they seemed to be chiseled out of the mountainside, 
in a serpentine fashion. It had frequent sharp turns. Watching through the window, 
we could see, here and there, a smashed taxi or bus that fell into the gorge. We were 
climbing, and the road was continuing on the edge of the precipice. Seeing all this, 
our anxiety and fear increased. Any minute, a slight inattention from the driver or 
failure of the machine, could bring us into this bottomless pit. We started to 
pray. The phantom of death was constantly with us. 
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We were still going uphill - suddenly, on a sharp turn, our driver put on the brakes - 
the screeching sound. “Jesus Maria” everyone cried. The driver quickly got out of the 
bus, which was rolling backward. He put a large stone behind the wheel. One of the 
tires picked up some sharp object and was flat. After a little while, the tire was 
replaced and we were on our way. We were so glad to have a sharp and 
knowledgeable driver. After only a few minutes our bus stopped again. What now - 
what is happening ? This time our driver had ran out of gas. Several buses passed us, 
but nobody paid any attention to why we were standing there, in the middle of 
nowhere. Finally a cistern carrying gasoline came by. Our driver managed to get 
some gas and our journey continued. 

Late in the evening, we came to a rest area, designed for the hospital transport. Here, 
we had our supper, and spent the night. The next day, after breakfast, we were on our 
way again. This time, a young Lieutenant was assigned to our bus, and we felt more 
secure and safer. Today's destination was Kazwin. We arrived here shortly before 
sunset. We spent the night in a building, which was part of the hospital. The supper 
was delicious. We were able to buy some fruit to take with us. Two third of the 
distance between Pahlevi and Teheran was behind us, and it was also, the worst part 
of the journey. 

In the morning we started for Teheran. Now the driving was much easier and less 
treacherous. We were traveling at a very high altitude, thousands of feet over the sea- 
level. We were almost on the top of the mountain chain. The day was sunny. In the 
pure air of this high altitude, the mountains were shimmering with multitude of 
colors, even here, almost in the heavens so much beauty could be seen. I wish I 
could paint this image and keep forever the memory of this land. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, we arrived at Teheran. 

First, our bus stopped at the hospital of the Polish Red Cross — they had no room for 
us. The next stop was at a "civilian hospital"- no room for us here either. We were 
examined by the doctor, our hair was shaved off and we were sent to camps. There 
were several of them in Teheran. I was taken to Camp No 1. When I arrived, the 
camp's residents were at the evening prayer. After two days rest in Camp No 1, 
several girls were transported to Isfahan. I was among them. 

Here starts a new chapter in my life. 

Isfahan, 1942 
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TEARS OF FAITH 


When memory takes me to the time of my early childhood, I remember with great 
tenderness the evenings at home. 

After we were all in our beds, daddy would read to us or tell us stories. Most of them 
were tales of Poland’s freedom, insurrection, persecution of Poles by enemy 
occupants, deportations to Siberia. In my childish imagination, “Siberia” was the most 
horrible thing that could happen to a person. It never crossed my mind, that in a few 
years, we would become deportees and labor camp slaves, in that God-forsaken part 
of the Soviet Union. 

A few months after leaving Russia, in Isfahan-Iran, I have written an odyssey of our 
family, from the days of the Soviet invasion of Poland, to our leaving that land of 
suffering and tears. It was our way of the cross, marked by the graves of our loved 
ones. 

Writing my memoirs, I had to be very careful, and have purposely omitted some 
experiences. My mother was still in Russia. I had no idea, where she was. If my 
diary should by some chance get into the wrong hands, it could result in severe 
repercussions for my surviving family. This is why many of the names have only 
initials. 

Even in the worst of times, we met some kind and caring people. I felt very sorry for 
the Russian people - the common folk. They suffered atrocities from the hands of 
their own government. They were perpetual prisoners in their own country, 
constantly spied upon and manipulated. Their children were brainwashed and became 
informers. There was a saying there: " the walls have ears". 

At the labor camp, our overseers did not beat us. We were beaten by hunger, 
diseases, extreme cold, hard work beyond our strength - and the pain of loosing our 
loved ones. We ignored the cursing, the profanities and blasphemies our guards 
frequently treated us with. The source of our strength was our faith and our 
prayers. This nobody could take away. 
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TEARS OF FAITH 

We were only two and a half years in this hell on earth, but it seemed like an eternity. 

Looking now at the last sixty years of my life, and my journey across many lands, a 
heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving rises from my soul to Our Heavenly Father. I met 
many kind and generous people on the road of my life, who gave me good advise and 
direction, at times, when I needed them most - my early years growing up, and into 
my early teen years. 

We were studying very hard, learning all we could, so someday we would be ready to 
take part in rebuilding our beloved Poland. 

Our return to Poland was made impossible by the Yalta agreement and its 
consequences. Therefore, we had no choice, but to find a livelihood outside Poland. 

I have lived in America for 45 years. It is a beautiful country. My children were all 
bom here. I have a home, a few friends - yet I feel "uprooted". 

A few years ago, I was in England. Among my old friends, this subject came up - 
there are many of us, immigrants, feeling as I do. Why do we feel “uprooted ?” 
Maybe, because we were forced out of our homes, at such an impressionable, young 
age?...Maybe, because our parents instilled into our hearts such a deep love for 
Poland!.... Maybe, because politicians of “Friendly Countries”, gave half of our 
Fatherland to Stalin - without any consideration for the people living there?! Maybe, 
our hankering for our lost childhood ????? 

In my dreams, I see the orchards, the fields of golden grain, the meadows full of wild 
flowers...and many graves of loved ones, scattered on this globe. 

Polish books and Polish songs lift up my spirit. 

We, Poles, keep our traditions, and hope that our children will continue to do so... 
Faith and prayers continue to be the source of strength for me. 
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(Written in the spring of 1998 by the author for the purpose of this book, in Toledo, 
Ohio) 

Elizabeth Pawlicka-Frankowska is the daughter of World War I veteran, Marian 
Pawlicki, who was murdered while on border-patrol, on September 17, 1939 by the 
Soviet Army invading Poland. 

She was bom on November 19, 1926. After finishing 6 th grade of public school in 
Bialozorka, Poland, she was accepted to Tytus Chalubinski Middle School for young 
women in Radom, where in June of 1939 she finished her first year. 

Until February 10, 1940 she lived with her mother and siblings in a military village 
called Veteranowka, near Bialozorka in the district of Krzemieniec, in the county of 
Wolyn. She was the oldest of eight children with Marian being the youngest, born on 
October 27, 1939 shortly after the death of their father. 

On February 10, 1940 they were exiled to Piszczanka, region of Kransowiszersk in 
the county of Permsk, in the North Ural. There, they spent 18 months in a labor 
camp, working hard with very little food and no heat. During the first year, the two 
youngest boys, Marian and Edward, died. 

After the 1941 amnesty, they couldn’t go back to Poland, so they had to choose 
between Uzbekistan, Kazachstan or Turkestan. They chose the very difficult journey 
to Uzbekistan in search of work. Later, they journeyed to Turkestan where they lost 
yet another child, sister Jadzia. In 1942, the three younger siblings left for the Middle 
East with an orphanage and their sister followed later with a group of soldiers. Their 
mother stayed in the Soviet Union and later returned to Poland in 1946. 

In Isfahan, Elizabeth finished Middle School and High School. During her High 
School years, she was involved in teaching religion and assisting with the Middle 
School teaching. In 1945 she received a scholarship to the American University in 
Beirut, where she completed her degree in the Higher School of Nursing. Later she 
worked at the University Hospital as a nursing house supervisor. 
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Later she immigrated to Canada to take a position of instructor in the School ot 
Nursing in Peterboro, Ontario. On June 14, 1952 Elizabeth married Captain Edmund 
Frankowski who, after being arrested by the Soviets in 1939 and jailed in Kozielsk, 
Ostaszkowo and Pawliczewborze, by sheer miracle avoided his demise. 

On December 12, 1952 Elizabeth moved with her husband to Toledo, where she still 
resides. In the years of 1953, 1954 and 1955 their first three children, Mary, Leon and 
Richard were born. In 1956 after her husband lost his job, Elizabeth went back to 
work. She has worked full time for four years at the Flower Hospital as a registered 
nurse, then twenty years as a nursing house supervisor of the second shift and the 
most recent ten years as an hospital acuity analyst. 

In the years 1958 and 1963 two daughters, Elizabeth and Patricia were born. In July 
1964 the family was devastated by the death of their eight year old son, Richard, from 
leukemia’s blood decease. Thanks to her dedication to work, Elizabeth was able to 
maintain her stability after this terrible tragedy. In 1968 they had another son, Mark. 

On October 3, 1980 Elizabeth’s husband died. Only one of their daughters was 
married at the time, the rest of the children were still living at home with the 
youngest being only 12 years old. Elizabeth continued to work to bring up and 
educate her children. 

In 1990 she retired and in a few months lost a considerable amount of her vision. 
Currently she enjoys books on tape and when she writes, she writes only “from 
memory”. She remains in very close contact with her friends of childhood years. 
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Addendum 


The following pictures have been reproduced from a version of 
Elizabeth Frankowski's memoirs published in Poland. 
“Przeyiismy...Pamiqtnik z zestania 1939-1942" by Elzunia Pawlicka. 
Rzeszow, 1998. 




1 Marian Pawlicki (z 
szablq) w roku 1920 (sluzyt 
w 11 pulku utanow). Obok 
Andrzej Kniaczyriski, poz- 
niejszy szwagier. Zdjgcie 
zachowalo si§ u jednej z 
ciotek. 


2 Marian Pawlicki w maju 
1937 roku. 





3-4 Weteranowka, 1927 rok. Chrzciny Julka Sygiiarowskiego. Z niemowlqciem 
w beciku siedzi Sygnarowska, obok mqz Z coreczkq Jasiq. Z prawej Marian Pawlicki 
(zflaszkq), obok zona Maria z malq Elzuniq. 



5-6 Weteranowka, 
1930 rok. Kopanie stud- 
ni u Sygnarowskich. 
W tie zabudowania fol- 
warku i plebanii. 

V gory: pierwszy 
od lewej stoi 
Sygnarowski, w srodku 
klpczy Marian 

Pawlicki. 

U dolu: pierwszy 
od lewej lezy Marian 
Pawlicki, przy nim 
dzieci Sygnarowskich 














7 Rok 1937. Na tie plebanii w Bialozorce ks. Roman Jalocha z dziecmipo pierw- 
szej Komunii sw. Wsrod nich blizniaczki Pawlickie - Dzidzia (kl§czy trzecia odpra- 
wej) ijadzia (stoi trzecia od prawej). 


8 Rok 1937. Klasa V„a” na scltodach szkoly w Bialozorce. U gory, trzecia 
od lewej Elzunia Pawlicka, czwarta - Jasia Sygnarowska. 










9 Kolchoz „Kalinin” w Starym Ikanie, czerwiec 1942 . W strojach uzbeckicli 
(wypozyczonych na t$ okazje przez robiqcq zdjgcie Uzbeczk?) stojq: Marysia Stawarz 
i Jancia Kulak, w srodku Uzbek - mqz gospodyni. Siedzq (od lewej): p. Kutakowa, 
Dania, Hala, dalej Elzunia i Lala Pawlickie z mamq oraz Abbas - Uzbek. 
Zdjgcie przywiozla z zeslania Maria Pawlicka. 



10 Isfahan, grudzieh 1942. Dzieci z wychowawczyniq krotko po przyjezdzie. 
Od lewej: Rysio Pawlicki obok wychowawczyni, za niq Lala i Dzidzia oraz Wanda 
Rzepko z bratem. 






12 Jedyna kartka pocztowa od Elzuni, 
jaka dotarta do mamy, Marti Pawlickiej, 
w czasiejej pobytu w ZSSR przez dalsze 
pi$c lat. 


14 Isfahan, 1944 rok. 
Rodzenstwo Pawlickich 
z przyjacielem, ks. dr. 
Tomasikiem. Stojq od lewej: 
Elzunia, Dzidzia i Jozio, 
ktyczq Lala i Rysio. 













15 Isfahan, 1944 rok. Druzyna 
siatkowki. W srodku (z proporczykiem) 
kapitan druzyny - Elzunia Pawlicka. 



« * 

I XJ k . 



16 Jozio Pawlicki w Szkole 
Kadetow Marynarki w Anglii - rok 
1945. 


17 Liban, lipiec 1947. Elzunia 
z Rysiem w Zouk-Michael, obok in- 
ternatu, gdzie mieszkalo kilkanascie 
sierot i potsierot, m.in. Lala, Rysio 
i Dzidzia. W gl$bi widok na Morze 
Srodziemne i drog$ do Tripoli. 








18 Bejrut, wio- 
sna 1947. Eliunia 
Pawlicka na weran- 
dzie domu studen- 
tek-pielggniarek. 


19 Bejrut, 1949 rok. Absolwentki pielfgniarstwa na Amerykanskim Uniwersytecie 
w Bejrucie. W grupie byty trzy Libanki, dwie Syiyjki, trzy Ormianki, ksi?zniczka etiop- 
ska i dwie Polki - Elzunia Pawlicka i Wisia Ceglewska. Eliunia pierwsza z prawej, 
Wisi nie ma na zdj$ciu - wyjechata wczesniej do pracy w Damaszku. 













2 0 Bejrut, 1949 rok. 
Elzbieta Pawlicka jako 
asystentka pielggniarki 
oddziatowej w 

Amerykanskim Szpitalu 
Uniwersyteckim - z leka- 
rzem w czasie obchodu 
na oddziale pediatrycz- 
nym. 


21 Bejrut, styczen 1950. 
Elzbieta Pawlicka - zdjgcie do 
zyciorysu. 












22 Rzym, marzec 1950. 
Elibieta Pawlicka z ks. 
Wtadyslawem Rubinem na Via 
Santa. 


23 Rzym, kwiecien 1950. 
Elzunia przed kosciolem sw. 
Jana na Lateranie po ostatniej 
mszy przed wyjazdem do 
Neapolu i Kanady. 

















2 4 Peterboro (USA), 14 czerwca 1952. Elzbieta Pawlicka i Edmund Frankowski 
po swoim slubie. Obok swiadkowie - Pioti-Biniecki i Wladyslaw Swiderskiz Toledo. 


25 Toledo (USA), Boze Narodzenie 1953. Elzbieta Pawlicka-Frankowska 
z coreczkq Marysiq przy choince. 












2 6 Toledo (USA), 1964 rok. Elzbieta 
Pawlicka-Frankowska (w srodku) z 
kolezankami przy pracy we Flower 
Hospital. 


28 Orchard Lake, 1965 rok. 
Elzbieta Frankowska z m$zem i dziec- 
mi oraz starzy przyjaciele - ks. kardy- 


2 7 Toronto (Kanada), listopad 1962. nal Wtadyslaw Rubin i ks. dziekan 


Rysio Pawlicki z zonq Halinkq. Zdzistaw Peszkowski. 










29 Toledo (USA), niarzec 1968. Uroczystosc 30 Marek Frankowski (naj- 
harcerska Leona Frankowskiego. Obok syna mtodszy syn EIzbiety) w wieku 
Elzbieta i Edmund Frankowscy. 12 lat. Rok 1980. 


31 Kwiecien 1991. Lala i Elzbieta Pawlickie nad jeziorem Ontario (w czasie 
wizyty u brata, Ryszarda Pawlickiego). 












